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HAVE WE TURNED THE CORNER? 


HE important question is not—Where are you? but— 

In what direction are vou going? The last half of 
1914 was undoubtedly a period of very general depression 
in American business circles but there are now unmis- 
takable signs that, notwithstanding the uncertainty of the 
uropean situation, general business conditions in this 
country are steadily and noticeably improving. 

Qn the 20th of May the members of the New York 
State Savings Bank Association convened for their annual 
York City. 


present, representing almost every savings bank in that 


meeting in New There were 250 members 


state. The most noticeable feature of that convention was 
optimism. The bankers reported that deposits had not 
only not fallen off but had been constantly increasing 
during the last few months, having now reached the vast 
total of $2,000,000,000 for the state. And recently one 
of the publications devoted to financial matters gathered 
reports from 90 different cities representing every section 
of the country, and these reports quite uniformly stated 
that while local business conditions were not as good as 
a year ago they had been growing steadily better since 


the first of the year. 


RUBBER WORLD 


The condition of the United States Steel Co. is 
generally assumed to afford a very accurate standard by 
which to measure the situation among railroads and large 
industrial corporations, and the earnings of the steel com 
pany have grown rapidly since the beginning of the year, 
being in February 125 per cent. larger than in January 
and showing in March an increase of 450 per cent. over 
the January earnings. A large locomotive manufacturing 
company located in Pittsburgh which has been idle for the 
last two years has announced its intention of resuming 
operations on a scale requiring 1,000 workmen. And of 
equal importance with the improving conditions among 
the railroads and large industrial corporations are the 
extremely favorable crop reports given out by the govern 
ment, showing prospects surpassing any yields in the 
past—which means great activity through the whole West. 
The South is rapidly recovering from its prolonged chill 
of the early tall when the price of cotton dropped so low 

Never before has there been such a balance of trade 
piling up in favor of the United States. Merchandise 
exports are going out from this country at the rate of ten 
million dollars a day or three and a half billions a year, 
with an estimated balance over imports for the present 
year of a billion dollars. Plenty of other indications 
might be mentioned, if these do not suffice, of increasing 
vitality in the national commercial life. And what is true 
of business at large is equally true of the rubber trade. 
Our correspondents from various rubber centers speak 
of the exceptional activity in manufacturing circles; and 
the prices quoted on the market for shares of the listed 
rubber stocks show that the public takes an optimistic 
view of the earning capacity of the large rubber manufac- 
There certainly are evidences 


turing corporations. 


enough that the corner has been turned. 
. 


NO ONE CAN PLEAD IGNORANCE. 


is any one connected with the rubber trade— 


|" there 
even with one of its remote accessory ramifications 


who is still ignorant of the terms of the guarantee given 
by American rubber manufacturers to the British govern- 
ment in order to secure crude rubber from London he 
must be someone who either can’t read or won't read, for 


Club possible means to 


the Rubber has taken every 
familiarize the entire trade with the character of this guar- 
antee. Its terms, which were quoted in full in the Feb- 
ruary issue of this publication, were laid before all the 
rubber manufacturers of the United States in January, 
soon after the Rubber Club, through the Control Com- 


mittee, had made arrangements with the British govern- 
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ment for the lifting of the embargo. A little later—in 
the Control Committee sent out a circulat 

manufacturers but to all importers, dealers 


explaining the methods of procedure fot 


} 


ecuring rubber under the guarantee; and in order that 


iS 


; 


not even the smallest tire retailer should lack full infor- 


ation in this matter the committee sent out another cir- 
cular, on May 22, to every dealer in antomobiles and 
utomobile supplies in the country—sixty thousand all 
toll—repeating the terms of the guarantee and calling 
toll—repeating tl r guarantee and calling 
attention to the necessity of strict adherence to its con- 


| tions 


INDICTMENT OF THE HIDDEN RUBBER SHIPPERS. 


% I; since the discovery on February 15 of a large 


number of bales of cotton waste in which all told 
hout 30,000 pounds of rubber was concealed, intended 
shipment to Genoa, the rubber trade has been ex- 


remely anxious to learn all the facts of this interesting 


isode In commenting upon this occurrence THE 
Innis Rupeer Wortp in its March issue remarked: ‘‘The 
alertness and energy shown by the Control Committee of 
the Rubber Club in starting at once upon a thorough in- 
estigation of this matter convinced the British officials 
the club would do everything in its power to main- 

tain the reputation of the American rubber trade for 


nesty and square dealing with the British govern- 
ent.” 
lhe United States and the British governments were 
equall¥ interested with the Rubber Club in identifying 
the culprits and in ascertaining the motive back of this 


] 


le rubber out of the country. The ef- 


attempt to smugeg 
forts of the Federal authorities, in whose hands the neces- 
ary action was lodged, have been completely successful. 
[he whole story will be found on a later page of this 
ssue l‘ive men have been indicted on the charge of 
conspiracy to defraud the government. One of these 
nen is a lieutenant in the German army, another a Ger- 
an rubber manufacturer, a third a member of a rubber 
rdicate in Hungary: while the remaining two, though 
\merican citizens, are related to the others and in sym- 
pathy with the Teuton cause 
(his publication has never believed that the attempt 
io ship this hidden rubber was the work of anyone in 
the trade looking for the profits that might accrue from 
such a transaction. The facts which have now all been 
brought to light prove that it was the work of Germans 
and their sympathizers 


and Austrians who hoped to 


be able to supply the home industry with much needed 
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material, and in that way to assist the home governments 
Che rubber trade is to be congratulated that the mystery 

so thoroughly solved, and solved in a way that permit 
no suggestion of suspicion to rest on any member of the 


trade. 


greatly to be commended for the valuable assistance 1 


was able to afford the Federal authorities and for the 


very satisfactory outcome of its work. 
RUBBER IN THE SUBMARINE. 


[ERE were plenty of pre vofs before the 7th of May 
of the terrific effectiveness of the submarine, but 


the sinking of the “Lusitania” on that date brought 


home to the world as never before the appalling havoc 


which these unseen fighters of the deep could accom- 


plish. 


a description 


type of craft not only when afloat and moving on the 


surface, but when submerged to very great depths— 


which shows the vital part that rubber plays in the 


construction and operation of these sub-sea terrors. 


It requires no technical knowledge to realize that ab- 


solute and perfect tightness is the prime essential of 


submarine construction, tightness not only against 
the inrush of 
escape of gases and electrical power. The whole se- 
cret of both the effectiveness and the safety of this 
sort of craft lies in the total absence of leakage, even 
of the most minute character. No other substance but 
rubber would insure the necessary conditions. The 
strong appeal that the submarine makes to universal 
attention is not so much because of what it has already 
accomplished—though its work during the last six 
months has startled the world—but rather because of 
the promise its past performance has given of the 
dominant place it will hold in the naval warfare of the 
future. 

The article on another page will assuredly interest 


every manufacturer of rubber, and particularly those 
engaged in producing the type of mechanical rubber 
goods so essential in submarine construction. 


AMERICAN ADVERTISEMENTS BARRED FROM 
GERMAN PAPERS. 


ges \N trade journals, by order of the Imperial 

Government, have discontinued the printing of ad- 
vertisements coming from any foreign country—either 
neutral or belligerent. \n American manufacturer of 
rubber machinery or rubber supplies of any sort can no 
longer place his announcement in any ruber publication 


printed in Germany. The reason is said to lie in the possi- 





And the Control Committee of the Rubber Club ts 


This issue of Tue INptIA RuBBER Wor-Lp contains 


written by one who has studied this 


waters from without but against the 
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bility that the innocent-appearing advertisement might 
conceal a cipher message. 

Ivervone concedes the marvelous attention to detail 
that has characterized German military operations, but the 
cutting off of communications in public prints between the 
rubber trade of America and other neutrals on one hand 
and the trade of Germany on the other appears like carry- 
ing precaution to rather fantastic lengths. However, the 
practical effect is not important, for under present condi- 
tions, and with the long contraband list, American ex- 
porters might be extremely eager to sell and German im- 
porters importunate to buy and still the resulting inter- 


change prove quite insignificant. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 
|‘ is something like a quarter of a century since Secre- 
tary of State that view 
which distinguishes the genuine statesman, conjured up 
Since that time there 


Blaine, with world-wide 
the vision of Pan-American union. 
have been many conferences of representatives of the 
United States and from the republics of the southern con- 
tinent. These conferences have undoubtedly been of 
vreat benefit, as they have served to increase mutual 
understanding and good will. And they have undoubtedly 
assisted to some extent in encouraging the growth of 
commercial relations between North America and South 
America. But after all, trade is not a question of amity— 
People will buy where 


And, as 


stated often in these columns, the reason that Germany 


it is a question of advantage. 
they expect to get the most for their money. 


and England have secured so preponderating a propor- 
tion of the South American trade is to be found in the 
fact that they were willing to do more to get this trade 
than we were—because they sought this market with an 
energy that North Americans were not willing to emulate. 

But there is no doubt that the hideous discord now 
-haking the foundations of Europe has tended to draw 
all Americans of both continents nearer together and to 
impress them as never before with the inestimable ad- 
vantage of international harmony, fraternity and esteem. 
The doors to the South American market are certainly 
wider open under present conditions than they have ever 
heen before, and it will be easier for the manufacturers 
of the United States to find South American purchasers 
for their products than it has been hitherto. But if this 
market is to be held permanently it must be held by send- 
ing goods especially adapted to South American needs, 
hy offering easy terms and long credits and by financial 
assistance in the development of South American re- 
sources following the course that 
gave the Europeans entrance into that market and which 


in other words, by 


has enabled them to hold it for so many years. 
The establishment of United States banks at 
points in Brazil, Argentina and other countries must 


prove of substantial assistance; and undoubtedly if the 


various 


merchant marine that plies between the ports of North 
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and South America sailed under the American flag that 
too would be helpful, but the goods themselves and the 
terms on which they are offered are, after all, the vital 
features. Former Pan-American conferences have been 
interesting and of considerable sentimental value but still 
largely academic. This latest conference ought certainl) 
to be followed by practical and tangible results. 


THE HEAVY BURDEN OF WAR. 


T's general tenor of the messages that come from 
Germany is to the effect that industries there are 
being conducted very much as usual, and that the man 
on the street hardly knows that there is any war in 
progress, but the glimpses that one may obtain from 
time to time of the internal situation in that empire in- 
dicate that while industrial activity is still maintained 
it is maintained under conditions that from 
Elsewhere in this number there appears the last 


are far 
normal. 
annual report, covering the vear 1914, of the Continental 
Caoutchouc & Gutta Percha Co., of Hanover, which is 
exceptionally interesting because of the unusual 
lor instance, dur- 


items 
that appear in the expense account. 
ing the last five months of the year the company ex- 
pended nearly half a million marks for the maintenance 
of the families of employes who had joined the army. 
Other items of expense include payments for cigars and 
other comforts for troops passing through that section, 
contributions to German prisoners of war in foreign coun- 
tries, presents sent to troops in the field, maintenance of 
hospitals and subscriptions to the Red Cross fund. At 
the same meeting at which this report was read an ap- 
propriation of half a million marks was voted for the 
support of the families of workmen who had fallen in 
battle; the amount already paid because of the exigen- 
cies of the war, together with the additional sum voted, 
being in excess of a quarter of a million dollars. All 
of which shows that while the commercial activities of 
the empire may be carried on with their accustomed 
vigor, they are obliged to carry a most unusual burden. 

On reading this rubber company’s report one is im- 
pressed first with the generosity and patriotism of the 
second and 


German industrial corporations; but one’s 


most lasting impression is of the great burden that this 
deplorable war is laving upon the commercial life of all 
the active belligerents. 


Tue Last oF THE AMERICAN HoNnokARY MEMBERS 
of the Rubber Club of America passed away in May. 
John P. Rider and John D. Vermeule, both veterans in 
the rubber business, both successful, both dating back to 
the davs of Charles Goodyear and the beginnings of the 
trade, have gone to the Great Bevond. With A. D 
Schlesinger and Jacques Huber they were men who did 
much for the trade, added to its knowledge, and bv their 
enterprise, probity and breadth of view proved them 
selves worthy members of the great industry to which 
they devoted their lives. 
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\ SUBMARINE AT tL Speep, with On ty Her Periscores 


SHOWING 


to the present Wor War the submarine stirred the public 


stly when some atastrophe overwhelmed it and the brave 
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escribe the under-sea boat, and good reason there 
is, indeed, for this characterization for some years prior 








Rubber’s Vital Part in the Submarine. 


‘é Hi sinister submarine: a two-edged weapon In 
this tashior is an expert in subaqueous navigation 


closing of a sea valve in one of the ballast tanks. The walls 
of this tank were not intended to withstand the direct pres 
sure of the sea, and with the valve even slightly open this 
bursting force became too great at the manoeuvring depths 
Che steel plates yielded, letting the burden of water into 
adjacent tanks, and before the commander was aware of it 


the dead weight of his boat was too great; she dropped to 


the bottom like a stone, her batteries were flooded, asphyxiat- 
ing gases generated, and the crew was overcome 

[he purpose of the submarine is to approach her target 
unobserved and in broad daylight to do that which is well-nigh 
impossible for the speedy surface torpedo boat. The sub 


marine, | 


»y sinking beneath the waves, clothes herself for the 
time being with the water’s protecting armor, and when below 
the surface is absolutely secure against gunfire But until 
nearing her naval quarry, the under-sea boat travels upon 
the surface in what is technically termed her “light” condition 
In this state, having free access to the air, she is propelled by 
means of explosive motors using either heavy oil or gasolene, 
the newest types having recourse to the safer kerosene. Ex 
plosive engines use up air greedily and are therefore unservy 
iceable when the free atmosphere cannot be drawn on, but 
they are able to drive the submarine at its highest speed along 
the surtace. 

For submerged travel the propulsive energy is electricity, 
furnished by storage batteries, and this motive force must 
be husbanded, for it has relatively a very limited capacity— 
submarines being able to run at full speed, and that speed 
considerably lower than the rate of surface travel, only for 
about three hours. In order to prepare the boat for an under 
ter run her surface buoyancy is reduced by admitting tons 
of water ballast into tanks built for the purpose. When at 
| 


ymerged work the remaining buoyancy as a 


rule does not exceed 500 pounds, The boat is forcibly held 
below the surface by reason of her forward motion and the 
pressure upon her submerging rudders, and should her en 
gines stop the 500 pounds of reserve buoyancy would cause 


her to rise But should leakage accumulate in the course of 

















¢1 i ire were irried to the bottom and drowned 
iru there ere nstances when some ot the ‘rew succeeded 
n escaping an the e rescued by salving the stricken 
raitt 1n time but is a wrewsonk rule the men died at their 
Sts In our vith the past tew weeks, we have 
i T wnt verilous nature I service aboart 
narines i 1 The fatal plu a f the I--4 
1as marked the first su iccidents in our flotilla, and this 
vill give us some idea the hazards courageously faced by 
tine Vs 1 Kl! i 1 thie nations I \\ at Val 
The sta is t ‘ > if ‘ > \ rst 
en V al ever-present ye or 
the deeper it ives int this hostile 
clement tne vreat¢ the odds 
igainst it The pressure the er 
eloping water t t t s near 
the surface increases with « vot 
of submergenc« e rat 43 
a pouns i! t s rus rey ree 
exerts itsel eve s ire inc! 
the boat's - t 
the sea S se < rine is 
J 1 ‘ t t t ‘ ery 
square inch 1 Sst susta ressure 
43 pounds and every s re foot 
V1 he Sl ject t i reé icing 
weight of near ree tons! No 
see | w tata 1s y rove tak 
ge the ill-fate ns marine is 
the ] ti is Stal ( 
While performi exercis noe res off the port o 
siverta ' 1906 thre ratt pre ably submerged 
tt more than 60 feet. she suddenly plunged and sank to the 
‘ttom in water 118 feet deep, drowning everyone inside o 
eT Che ause ) trie tastroy] e was a stone no larger 





than a nut whicl 4 inkr wingly pre ented the compiete 











k Suip of THE Famous GerMAN U-9 Boat 


a run ever so slightly in excess of the original reserve 
muovancy, thet the craft would have a measure of ne gative’ 

buoyancy and would certainly sink upon the stopping of her 
\ gallon of sea water weighs a little over eight pounds, 


and sixty gallons would be quite enough to wipe out that 
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The 


such 


greater the 
as a leak, 


the faster the water will flow, and thus the hazard increases 


buoyant margin of safety of 500 pounds 


pressure impelling water into a passageway, 


as a submarine goes deeper and any part of her structure 
Therefore, 
leaks and to 
see that everything is sound and strong enough to withstand 


In the United 


yields so that the sea can work its inward. 


must be 


way 


the greatest care exercised to prevent 


he sea’s crushing force within certain limits 
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The conning-tower forms a separate compartment placed 
on top of the main pressure-resisting hull of the submarine 
In order to isolate this space, in case of accident to the tower, 
there is a second manhole with bronze top in the floor of this 
navigational turret, and here, again, the passageway can b« 
sealed by drawing dow n the lid upona thick gasket of rubber 


ne of the two periscopes has its lower end in this chamber, 


and the man at the wheel uses this instrument in steering 
? 
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SUBMARINE. 


Compress¢ \ir_ Flasks B—storage Ratteries BH—Water-tight Bulkheads. C—Conning-towe1 D—Safety Drop Kee Engines 
Hatches \ Electric Mot Controlling Room, P—Periscopes. S—Superstructure. 7—Torpedo. 7 Torpedo Tube 
States navy all of the later under-sea boats are required to toward his target when the boat is below the surface In 


be water-tight at a depth of 200 feet, and are actually tested 
by a submergence of that extent before they are accepted by 
the government from their builders. 


Now, 


itself up tight 


the general reader knows that a submarine must seal 
the 


enveloping water, but openings 


before it sinks below sea’s surface, yet 


there must be openings to the 


susceptible of perfect control. Again, the submarine would be 


as near-sighted as a human diver plunging into the water but 


for the optical cunning of modern periscopes. These observ- 


ing instruments reach above the waves when the subaqueous 


craft is far enough beneath the surface to be secure from 


the shot and shell of a foe 


But the reader of this publication may be impatient t 


know how india rubber helps to make the submarine efficient 
and how it aids the crew to hold out the insidious sea. Let 
following a craft like one of the 
While running 
that 


conning-tower 


us start at the beginning by 
German U-boats in her various manoeuvres 


on the surface, or while alongside the dock, we see she 


has a circular hatchway on top of her and 
two or three more of these at points along the crest of her 


deck. The the 


one to be closed before 


her conning-tower is last 
The others are 


the 


curving hatch in 
the boat submerges. 
and for 


In order that 


for the general passage in and out of her crew 


loading of stores, ammunition and torpedoes. 
these openings, when sealed, shall be absolutely watertight, 


an annular ridge in these heavy metal covers settles deeply 


into rubber gaskets of the best sort 
Now all modern submarines have two hulls, one that is 
strong enough to withstand the sea’s pressure at any de 


working depth and the other which constitutes an 


signed 


envelope or superstructure to which the sea has full access 
when the craft is submerged. This superstructure or outer 
ull gives the boat its ship-shaped form, which makes the 
vessel’ more seaworthy and capable of being driven at high 


speed when traveling on the surface. In this latter condition. 
i. e., “light” trim, water must be kept out of the superstruc 
hull lest the hard 


to handle by the surging of such water in partly filled spaces. 


ture or double space submarine be made 


openings in this outer body or shell 
the 


is used extensively for 


\ccordingly, all of the 





tight by yber In the U-boats of 


seatings of rul 
German navy this 


hull 


the stowage otf tue and as the 


ite made 


double space 


oil is consumed by the engines 


vater is admitted to make up the deficit, so that the tanks are 


ilways filled and no air pockets are left for the sea’s pressure 


to push against and to crush at the deeper operative depths 





order that the observing instrument may be rotated and yet 


not leak, it up through a stuffing box packed with 


passes 


rubber. That certain of its lenses shall not be fractured by 


an ordinary jar, they, too, are set in beds of soft rubber, and 
that the steersman may not bruise his cheek-bones and brows 


looking 


attached to the eve pieces 


when into the periscope there are rubber cushions 


rhe other periscope, reaching up 


from the controlling room below the conning-tower, dupli 


cates the features we have just described save that it passes 
l rubber-packed, water-tight stufhng box on 


hull or 


propelling 


through a second 


its way up through the main floor of the conning-tower 


Before we take up the motors of one of these 


U-boats, let us have a glimpse at the bow and the stern 


torpedo tubes. Generally, before leaving her base, the sub 


marine places a torpedo in eac of her tubes; and that 


these rather delicate weapons shall not rust there, the tubes 
are kept dry until just before the commander is ready to expel 


them. Therefore, each torpedo tube must have an outer and 


an inner door. These doors are firmly seated against annular 


gaskets of heavy rubber. lo launch the torpedo, the outer 
door is released and swung clear; the tube fills with water 
from the sea, and at the desired moment compressed air is 


blown in at the rear of 


the tube—the pressure 
being sufficient to force 
° the torpedo out and to 
trip the little lever 
whic sets the engine 
of the “steel fish” go 
ing Phe torpedo itsell 


is divided into three 


parts the warhead 








containing the explos 
Cross Section View or Sut \RINF 1vé the middle body 
Huw holding — the pent-up 
I I B—Int I compre ssed air for pro 
¢ Valves Admitting 
} a Wat | st Yaar ee pulsive purposes, and 
e 3 ting da the after section con 
S ct V’—Vents in the Supe 
spa s ‘ taining the motors to 
s the I ti S . 
‘ - Vy —_Wate , operate the twin screws 
and the steering and 
bea “ . depth-regulating mech 
inisms. The forward and after parts are joined to the central 
dy and made water-tight against ru r collars, and rubber 





vaskets and packing figure elsewhere in this sinister instru 








ment of destructior he almost uncanny working of the 

depth regulating apt it elies irgel I 1 diaphragm 

rt ‘ this is the t of the torpedo that makes certat 

of the weapon hitting the dreadnought below the armor belt 
e t st e reloaded, and to that end another tor 

pedo is run on a rubber-tired truck right up to the rear of 


the recently emptied cylinder The water is drained 


purpose, that weight 


ymarine of the torpedo just 


taking the p es 

ed—in this way preserving the nice equilibrium demanded 
in craft of this sort. With the water out of the cylinder then 
the rear door cal ened and the second torpedo inserted 
With this done, t r is swung to and, like its companion 
at the outer en s seated against a thick cushion or gasket 
ot sot rubber 

\s we have s motive power when running 
at the surface is provided by internal combustion engines 
The ex iust gases est motors are heavily charged 
\ if | ] ] T S! KeT it the lid 

t ispnyXiate I Sic ( the I it if there were 
eakage within t engine rool Therefore, the openings 
into the crankpit takes exposed to back explosions 
et st be I yas ent ind, as a rule nhole 
plates ech " S tne } nts in the exhaus 
SsVSte ire s re r king But it 18 11 the ele 
tri installation s t it india frit re rt es 

st. and ther s eason fe this Dake or 
instance a Ger 300 tons submerge 1s 
| ‘ nt s sort was the U-9 that ser the 

‘ ritis! S ¢ kir”’ and “Cress 
t tie l i t s erged there r¢ 
\ ele 1 A S ( 
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ments of this insulation for electric circuits, the rubber coat 
ing is obliged to show a dielectric strength sufficient to resist 
rupture when exposed to an alternating current of 1,500 volts 


ly fora To guard against physical 


These 


minute. 


ese he avy-power cable s 


applied continuous 


injury, tl are covered with lead 














\ Russian SUBMARIN} TuHree Open Hatcues Are SHOownN 


‘Np IN Two Covers THE Dark Line or Tuer THICK 


Rupper GAskKets CAN Be SEEN. 


precautions are very necessary, because the conductors must 


be both water-tight as well as secure against electrical 


leakage. 
\ submarine is a 


veritable magazine, and the men aboard 


ace explosive perils of various sorts. Aside from the gun 





tton in the warheads f the torpedoes, compressed air for 
irious operative purposes is stored in metal flasks at the 
explosive pressure of more than 
2,000 pounds per square inch 


Should one of these tanks rupture 


it would constitute a formidable 


destructive agent. Next, the gases 


given off by the fuel, when mixed 


with sufficient air, are highly in 


flammable and explosive. Further, 
the hydrogen, emanating from the 
storage batteries when the accumu 
lators charged, or at 


are nearly 


certain periods during their dis 


charge, will ignite in the presence 
of a spark 
rending 


and exert a_ violent 


force. Therefore, there 


must be no fuel leaks nor a chance 
gather in 
the boat, 


for battery gas to any 


quantity within and. 


equally vital, electric sparks due to 


faulty insulation, switch contacts. 


etc., must be sedulously prevented. 


On more than one lives 


occas:on 


have been sacrificed or serious in 
juries incurred by the explosion of 
battery gas. In order, therefore, to 


keep this dangerous hydrogen from 


How Turnos Are Cr ED IN THE ENGINE Room or A SUBMARINE. THE STORAGE getting into the body of a sub 
Racreeay S , Unper THE Ptace WHERE THE CAMERA Stoop marine from the accumulator com 

partments, until lately the deck 

f y immediately over these spaces was made tight by means of 

‘ i be perfectly ear that current of this capacity a bherized cloth; but this has been very much improved 
Howing from accumulators to motors in the narrow confines upon in the battery installations of the newest of submarines 
the steel body marine must be extremely well in There are two things which are to be avoided, the escape 
sulated in order to guar igainst leakage and the dire con of the hydrogen into the living space and also the presence 
sequences Of a snort ircuit Here is where rubber serves Tt minute particles ol sulphurik acid carried off with the 
as nothing else ca give some idea of the broad require irsting bubbles of the electrolyte These tiny drops of acid 
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the 
In order to arrest the acid particles the vents in 


irritate the and the membrane of 


and throat 


lungs mucous nose 
the cell tops now contain pieces of sponge rubber, and these 
devious passages catch the misty electrolyte, condense it, 
and cause it to fall back into the accumulator instead of pass 
boat. 


ing upward into the 


But the hydroge n is disposed of in another way. This gas 


is no longer allowed to escape into the battery compartment 
to be drawn off thence by ventilating fans and forced out 
ward through suitable conduits. It has been found that the 


so-called air-tight deck and rubber cloth are not sufficiently 
impervious as they are laid, and therefore a more effectual 


system is employed by which cell is dealt with 


In a 300-ton submarine of the German U 


every sepa 


rately. type there 
are probably quite a hundred and twenty individual accumu- 
lators, and these are distributed equally in two battery com- 
partments \t Hagen, Germany, is manufactured the well 
known Tudor battery for submarines, and a typical cell should 
be of interest to the india rubber trade. 

lo begin with, the containing jars are made of hard rubber 
This must be of excellent quality and thick enough to stand 
up under the service strains encountered in a sea-going craft 


of the submarine order. Each jar will average about 40 inches 


| a horizontal cross section of something like 14 x 
The inch thick the 


inch thick and provided with footings of semi- 


igh with 


20 inches. sides are 7/16 of an while 
bottoms are 

hard rubber. Each cel! holds 23 plates 11 positives and 12 
negatives—and these lead elements are separated one from 
another by two corrugated hard rubber separators. But this 
the hard 


a hard rubber cover which fits so snugly upon 


does not end rubber parts. 


Each jar has 


the top of the cell that it is gas-tight, and in this top there 


is an inlet vent and an outlet trap which serve to prevent the 


spilling of the electrolyte when the submarine rolls, provided 
it does not heel over more than 15 degrees from the vertical 


nor with a rhythmic frequency of more than 5 seconds for a 


complete swing from side to side. It is said that an occa- 
sional roll of 30 de- 
grees will not 
cause the electro- 
lyte to spill. Of 
course, these hard 
rubber covers are 
removable. But in 
order to take care 


of the escaping 


hydrogen a flexible 


rubber hose con- 
duit is attached to 
each jar, and, in 
turn, connected to 
the ventilating 
main operated by 
forced draught. In 
this manner, and 


by dealing with the 
jars separately, the 
explosive hydrogen 
is drawn off as it 
and 


gathers ex- 





pelled before it can 


, accumulate and do 
\, GERMAN UNDER-SEA ~— e and de 


PERISCOPE OF 


harm 
Now 


batteries is to 


Boat 


the reason 


ior water-tightness in a submarine’s storage 


prevent, if possible, the generation of chlorine gas, which 


uniformly follows when sulphuric acid and sea water com- 


mingle. Chlorine gas is destructive to life, and a gallon of 


the free inside of an average-sized under-sea 


boat would suffice to intoxicate and then to asphyxiate the 


this in space 
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men pent up in such a craft. Its generation, once the acid 


and the sea water meet, is very rapid, and this probably ac 
counts for many disasters in boats of this sort despite certain 
The could 


act for their own se 


satety leatures en were stupetied before they 


urity 


It is to obviate 





just this danger that 
the | 
navy 

install 


states 


will shortly 


nited 


Edison hat 


teries aboard one 


of the newest sub 


marines, now build 
But 


this will not elimi 


ing even so, 


nate the service of 


rubber as an = in- 
sulator between the 
plates. The jars or 
containers are 
made of metal, 


while the electro 
lyte is an alkaline 
solution instead of | 
sulphuric acid. In 
one of the Edison 


pamphlets this cau 











tion appears 

“Never bring a | 

lighted match or 

other open flame lie BREATHING AND LIFE-SAVING APPA- 
near battery.” RATUS WITH WHICH THE CREWS Of 
Therefore, while GERMAN SUBMARINES ARE PROVIDED 
this form of ac 


cumulator disposes of the danger of chlorine it apparently 


does not do away with gassing, and we shall probably find 


that the rubber tubing for ventilation will 


be required for these batteries when installed in submarines 


Same system ol 
These additional details about the new storage battery ap- 
pear in one of the pamphlets issued by the Edison company. 
“The terminal posts are effectually insulated from the cover 
by means of hard rubber washers and bushings. A soft rub 
ber washer, used for packing to prevent solution from creep- 
This packing washer is held 
into a 


ing, also serves as an insulator 


rubber bushing threaded 
The rubber bushing at the 


that at the 


down by a_ heavy’ hard 


pocket on the cell covet positive 


pole is red in color while negative pole is 
black.” 

Besides operating the motors for submarine propulsion, 
electricity is the motive energy for certain of the pumps— 
for those that the ballast 
tanks to obtain buoyancy should the boat go to the bottom 
in 200 feet of The steering gear and the diving rud- 
ders are functioned by electricity, and so, too, are the peri- 


Electricity does the cooking, and, under some 


especially must operate in draining 


water 


scopes rotated. 
circumstances, the general heating; and the storage batteries 
supply the needful current for the incandescent lighting sys 
Rubber insulation is provided for all 
part at the 
the 


tem and the wireless. 
rubber plays its 


the get-up of 


of these conductors and hard 


switchboards and at points in various 
motors. 
Up-to-date 


water-tight separate compartments, so that in case of injury 


submarines are now divided into a number of 
to the hull admitting water the damaged space can be isolated 
and the crew seek safety in the adjacent unharmed spaces 
This that bulkheads 


must have a door that can be swung to and sealed water-tight, 


means every one of these separating 


and to this end gaskets of india rubber are indispensable. 


from time to time, into the various 
so that 


\gain, access must be had, 


ballast tanks and fuel spaces the inside surfaces of 
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Substitutes for Hard Rubber. 


agen GOODYEAR, in discussing hard rubber, the 


invention of Nelson Goodyear, is said to have char- 


acterized it as a material so unique and valuable that 


it would never be successfully counterfeited. Nearly 70 years 
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Boonton Rubber Mfg. ( 
MECHANICAL TESTING APPARATUS FOR BAKELITE. 


strikingly verified. 


cents or $3 a 


has been 
sold at 50 


have passed and his prophecy 
Whether 


hard 


crude rubber has been 


only continued but 
While 
usefulness that soft 


It is the insulator most de- 


rubber manufacture has not 


pound, 


the business has shown a steady growth vulcanite has 


not had the wide range of rubber has 


enjoyed, its field is a wide one. 


sired for electrical instruments of all sorts in telegraph, tele- 
phone and wireless lines. It finds also a special use in sur- 


gical and stationers’ goods, in scien- - 
tific apparatus, in sporting goods, in 

high pressure valves and packings, * 
in acid pumps and utensils, and 


scores of minor lines. In all of these 3 

been produced i 

‘onsiderable degree Lid 

rule, to the 

could be wt 4 i 

marketed 
Hard rubber has so many valuable | iI 


lines substitutes have 





—some with a 
or success lue. as a 


low price at which they 








properties that it cannot be said that 
any substitute possesses all of them. 


> as 
some of them, and 


\ number have 


in many cases these properties are 
sufficient for requirements for cer- } 
tain purposes \ 
The superiority of hard rubber for a 


insulating purposes was early recog 
nized. In addition to the higher cost 


of vulcanite, its deterioration when 
exposed to light has been mentioned 
as an ‘argument against its use 


Standards at 





In the Bureau of 
Washington a sample was kept in 
diffused light for a year and a 
marked deterioration in its insulating 
On exposure to sunlight for 


Boonton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


capacity was noted on testing. 


about six months it had deteriorated more than in the pre- 


vious year 
Various methods of cleaning the surface were tried. 


bing with oil improved it, but not as much as desired. 


Rub- 
Caustic 


soda improved the appearance but not the insulating qualities 


CHEMICAI 


Finally, it was found that by soaking in water for two days 
the resistance became greater than in the original sample, on 
account of the rougher surface. Unfortunately, this experi- 
mental sample contained a large amount of filler besides the 
The nature of this filling material was 
It is quite likely, therefore, as 


rubber and sulphur. 
not determined or disclosed. 
suggested in the record of tests, that soluble sulphates were 
formed on the surface from oxidation of the sulphur in com- 
bination with the filling. 
INSULATING MATERIALS 

While insulating materials such as mica, porcelain and glass 
toughness and elasticity of hard rubber, 


do not possess the 

they are used as substitutes because of their cheapness. 
Rubber is by far the best binder for any sort of molded in- 

sulation. Shellac, however, is extensively used, with fillers 


to give strength or to improve the fireproof qualities. Shellac 
has risen so in price that of late it has been displaced by 
cheaper gums, such as damar, rosin and the asphalts. These 
gums are melted, then put 


fillers, taken out and rolled into sheets, which latter operation 


into a mixing machine with the 


closely resembles ordinary rubber mixing. The sheets are 
cooled and broker up, sottened and put into hot molds, 
pressed, cooled and emptied out as finished product \nother 


method is to dissolve the binding material in a solvent, mix 
and dry When the 
This is placed 


with the filler, cool and then remove 


yroduct becomes hard it is ground to powder. 
then cooled in the die 


I 
in heated dies and pressed till melted, 


and removed in finished condition. There being no vulcaniza- 












































tion, it is evident that only those binders can be used which 
are plastic when hot and solid when cold, and that if heated 
while in use to the fusing poit the binders will soften and 
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LABORATORY IN A BAKELITE 


percentage of fillers, however, will 


Ordinary asphalts, pitches 


be worthless. A large 


stand high heat for a short time. 


or bitumens are not suitable for this work, as they soften at 


too low a temperature. 
Rosin, while the cheapest gum, also melts at the lowest 


temperature and therefore is the most unsuitable. Rosin 
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and atterwards 
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the endeavor t 
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these compound 


Irie 
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5 t 
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as used 


n varnish works, is better. In 


he higher the percentage of the binder the 


nsulating qualities 


of filler, the more hreproot the 


rroduct In using asphalts and binders of this class heat is 
} } 


he binders are dissolved in solvents and 


rs to make a plastic which is cold-molded 


dried to remove the solvent and thus harden 


se products 


nad 


do not resemble hard rubber as 


while liable 


ore mentioned, but they are largely used 


to shrink in drying, yet they 


to be acceptable for many classes of work 


CASEIN PLASTICS 


vork has 


veen done and money spent in 


duce plastics having a basis of casein 


€ a promising material, yet many articles, 


( 


such as billiard balls, have been made from it 


While casein can be obtained from skim-milk by use of 
ennet, as ul i e cheese, it is customary to use 
latic a gulating when making it commercially. 
Casein ix vith lime or other alkali and a little water 
ut : 11 1 plastic mass which dries very slowly 
o a transpare iss nearly as hard as bone and which can 
then be t ‘ erwise worked. If mixed with fillers 
and slowly dried it shrinks some, but retains its shape. The 
great weakness of all these casein articles is their athnity tor 
water. If they se abs ely all their water they become 
hard and brittle and mger plastic. On the other hand 
its ject i Ss re they are liable to absorb it and decay 
avoid this sein is treated with formaldehyde, which 
rdens , jers it more insoluble. This product, 
patented, is se under the name of galalith. Galalith has 
een int ( the European market in a variety of 
forms and has be ised quite largely. It is a hard, horny 
vass which, by incorporation of pigments and fillers, can 
ve converted int ita ivory, jet, horn, etc., and into 
st articles o ide from celluloid. Galalith is un 





ANIZED Fipre Parts 


ils, alcohols or dilute acids, but it swells 


is. It is as good an insulator as celluloid 
s it chars without melting. It is free 
smell of celluloid, and odorless 
ELLULOI 
stic which closely resembles hard rubber 
le qualities It is tough, flexible and 
e extent and can be molded with ease 
es soft Its great drawback ts 
he highly nitrated cellulose, was first made 
ed in ether, the solution was known as 
st r photographic films at an early 
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lf cellulose is treated with nitric acid, and preferably also 
sulphuric acid, under certain conditions of time, temperature 
and concentration, there results a nitrocellulose which, when 
mixed with camphor, produces the plastic ordinarily called 
celluloid, a substance which, though quite inflammable, is 
not explosive and is largely used for many purposes for 
which hard rubber is also well adapted. In American pro 
duction the wet nitrocellulose is ground up with camphor and 
the mixture dried and heated, when the camphor enters into 
solid solution with the nitrocellulose, forming a plastic which 


may be rolled into sheets and also may be molded, while 


warm and soft. 
In the manufacture of celluloid there are a number of 





CALENDERING SHEETS OF Harp Frpre. 


processes analogous to those used in rubber manufacture 
There is the mixing of the nitrocellulose and camphor on rolls 
while a little solvent, such as alcohol or ether, is added to 
keep the mass soft while the rolls are heated to about 50 
degrees C. Cut sheet is also manufactured from celluloid in 
a manner very similar to rubber. The celluloid is also calen 
dered to give a smooth finish to sheets. The hot molding is 
done in presses similar to vulcanizing presses 

Celluloid has one feature favoring it over rubber in that 
it is transparent and readily takes any color. Being so easily 
molded, it is used to imitate horn, ivory, tortoise shell, ebo- 
nite, etc. 

The mixture of casein with celluloid is said to have met 
with considerable success, particularly in reducing its in 
flammability 

CONDENSATION PRODUCTS 

lf a phenol or carbolic acid, or body of this nature, is heated 
with formaldehyde or a similar body, a condensation product 
is formed with elimination of water, the body first appearing 
as a heavy oil, then assuming a resinous appearance, all the 
me becoming harder and more insoluble; and finally, if highly 
heated, becoming very hard and insoluble, somewhat resem- 
bling amber in appearance. 

\While this general process was long known, it was not until 
Dr. Baekeland produced Bakelite that it became of commer- 
ial importance. His work resulted in two fundamental dis 
overies: First, he found that in the presence of minute quan- 
tities of alkali, preferably ammonia, the reaction became con 
trollable and was gre itly hastened, so that the formation ‘ 
the resins of uniform compositions and properties became 


easy; and, secondly, that if this formation was treated in 


molds under heat and pressure, the hard insoluble variety 
tree trom porosity ould be made successfully 


Before molding it is customary to mix in some kind of 
ller for most objects. Asbestos is a favorite for this purpose, 


and when used the product gives good insulation below 2,500 
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volts, and at temperatures up to 400 degrees F. it remains 
uninjured. Wood flour is also used as a filler, in which case 
temperatures up to 250 degrees F. are safe. 

While the product is quite strong, it is not flexible to any 
extent and in this respect is not like hard rubber. Having no 
sulphur in its composition, metals may be imbedded in it 
safely. It shares with rubber an indifference to acids and 
alkalies and chemicals generally. It is practically fireproof, 
in which it has a great advantage over celluloid. 

VULCANIZED FIBER. 

When cellulose is treated with metallic chlorides—generally 
zine chloride—it is partiaily dissolved, softened and rendered 
Usually sheets of paper thus treated are stuck to- 
It is 
pressure, is tough and somewhat elastic and can 
be worked with tools. It may be considered as a substitute 
for hard rubber in some respects. Its great weakness is its 
susceptibility to moisture, and it requires a coating of water- 
proof composition. 


adhesive. 
gether to form a thick sheet. This is vulcanized fiber. 


molded by 





EXPLAINING THE EMBARGO GUARANTEES TO 
DEALERS. 


i. order that the manufacturers of automobiles and dealers 

who purchase any part of their supplies from the manufac- 
turers of rubber goods may have a perfectly clear understanding 
of the guarantees which the rubber manufacturers have been 
obliged to give the British Government in order to secure a 
supply of crude rubber, the Rubber Control Committee of The 
Rubber Club of America, Inc., has prepared a letter setting forth 
the conditions included under the guarantee in detail. The in- 
tention is to supply the manufacturers with this letter in suf- 
ficient quantities to distribute to all their customers. The letter 
will be printed on the letter-heads of the Rubber Club, and will 
be furnished at the least possible cost. A copy of this letter— 
was mailed by the club’s secretary 
May 4. It is as 


which is given in full below 
to all the manufacturers of the country on 
follows: 


IMPORTANT — CAREFUL ATTENTION 
THE BRITISH RUBBER EMBARGO. 


REQUESTED. 


To Dealers in Automobiles, Automobile Supplies and Rubber 
Goods: 

In order that the situation in which American tire and rubber 
goods manufacturers find themselves on account of Great Bri- 
tain’s embargo on crude rubber may be as widely known as pos- 
sible, it has been thought best that full details should be given to 
all handlers of tires and rubber goods, in the hope that they 
would extend the fullest co-operation to the rubber manufactur- 
ers in carrying out both the letter and the spirit of the guarantees 
the latter have given to the British government. 

During the past few years American rubber manufacturers 
have been obtaining their supplies of crude rubber in increasing 
measure from the Federated Malay States and Ceylon, both of 
which are British possessions, until at the present time over 50 
per cent. of the raw material comes from these colonies 

On November 12, 1914, the British Government placed an abso- 
lute embargo on all exportations of crude rubber from the British 
Empire, and as a result this source of supply was completely shut 
off from rubber manufacturers in the United States until the 
following January when the British Government decided to allow 
rubber to come forward under certain conditions 

The modifications of the absolute embargo were brought about 
through the united efforts of The Rubber Club of America, Inc., 
and the Rubber Trade Association of London, whose joint com- 
mittee appeared before the British Government and made the 
necessary arrangements 

In this connection it is to be noted that the United States 
Government was unable to give assistance to the rubber manu- 
facturers in this country. It was found to be purely a question 
as between the American rubber manufacturers and the British 
Government. Regardless of the feelings of Americans in the 
matter, it was simply a case of purchasing rubber from the coun- 
try producing it on the terms laid down by that country, or on 
the other hand being entirely cut off from that most important 
source of supply 











After nearly two months’ negotiations, the British Government 
formulated the following rubber guarantee, which has_ been 
signed by all of the leading rubber manufacturers in the United 
States: 

RUBBER GUARANTEE. 


In consideration of your consenting to the delivery 
to us of crude rubber, we, 
hereby give you the following undertaking, which 
shall remain in force so long as Great Britain is at 
war with any European Power: 

We will not export from the United States any 
raw rubber, reclaimed rubber, or waste rubber, 
whether the same has been imported from the British 
Dominions or not, otherwise than to the United 
Kingdom or to a British Possession 

We will not sell the rubber now delivered by you 
to any dealer or other person or persons in the 
United States, but will use it for our own manu- 
facturing purposes. 

All orders received by us for manufactured or 
partly manufactured rubber goods to be sent to neutral 
European countries shall be executed from stocks 
maintained by us in the United Kingdom or be exe- 
cuted by shipments to the United Kingdom and re- 
shipment from there under license to be obtained 
for export therefrom 

We will not execute any orders for manufactured 
or partly manufactured rubber goods to be sent 
either directly or indirectly to any country or State 
at war with Great Britain. 

We will not sell any manufactured or partly manu- 
factured rubber goods to any person in the United 
States without satisfying ourselves that there is no 
intention on his part to export or resell the same 
for exportation to any countries in Europe other 
than Great Britain, France. or Russia, otherwise than 
by shipping to the United Kingdom and reshipping 
from there, under license to be obtained for export 
therefrom. 

If we export any manufactured or partly manufac- 
tured rubber goods to a destination outside Europe 
not being in a British Possession, we will, prior to 
or simultaneously with the shipment, give you par- 
ticulars of the goods so shipped and their destina- 
tion 

All rubber tires exported by us or sold by us for 
export shall bear a distinctive name or mark, which 
we will communicate to you, so as to identify them 
as being our manufacture 

These are the conditions under which practically all manufac- 
turers of tires and rubber goods are operating today. Any seri- 
ous deviation from these terms of sale would possibly mean that 
the absolute embargo on rubber might again be placed in force, 
in which case it would doubtless be much more difficult to per- 
suade Great Britain to accept the guarantees of American manu- 
facturers. Such action would result in about 250,000 people 
directly and indirectly employed in the rubber industry being 
thrown out of employment, besides inflicting great hardship on 
all consumers of tires and rubber goods 

The rubber manufacturers of the United States. therefore. 
through their trade organization, wish to communicate these 
facts to you and ask for vour co-operation in fulfilling the terms 
of the guarantees they have given to Great Britain 

You will observe that all rubber manufacturers must satisfy 
themselves that there is no intention on the part of their cus- 
tomers to export or resell tires or rubber goods for exportation 
to any countries in Europe, other than Great Britain, France 
and Russia, otherwise than by shipping to the United Kingdom 
and reshipping from there under license to be obtained for ex- 
port therefrom. This is the paragraph that all handlers of tires 
and rubber goods should fix in their memory and be careful to 
observe, as it is being found that Great Britain is most desirous 
of preventing direct shipments from the United States to neutral 
European countries All such shipments must be made by way 
of some port in the United Kingdom ‘ 

Yours very truly 
H S. Voruts Secretary 


May 4, 1915 


In the cargo of the “Lusitania,” of the Cunard Line, destroyed 


by submarine on May 7, there was only a small quantity of rub- 
ber—$341 worth of rubber scrap, $131 of manufactured rubber 
a total of $819 


1 
making 


goods and $347 of reclaimed rubber: 
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IMPORTANT RUBBER CLUB COMMUNICATIONS. THE WAREHOUSING OF UNSOLD PORTIONS OF RUBBER 
t nt ry } IMPORTATIONS. 


D' RING the pa t Rubber Club of America, Inc 
— ” mber of important communications t The following communication states that arrangements have 


is i t i 
nembers at the trade. One of these circular been made by the Rubber Club for the warehousing of un- 
te xpla ’ eo guarantees to all rubber dealers S0ld lots of rubber and includes a copy of the agreement which 
} Ww” - ish or ] . re ror “c 
and especiall ea ocess dealers. will be found the importer wishing rubber to be stored for his account must 
nothe lun t hree other mmunications 8" 
] 5 O15 
e been issued ( ne referring to importations of May 25, 191: 
nsold her at iting letter on the subiect from [To Crude Rubber Importers, Brokers and Dealers 
icl | t th rember \rrangements having been completed with the British Consul 
Sir Richard F. Cr tor another requesting the firm members : . : 
valid , ' General at New York whereby unsold portions of rubber arriv- 
1 o. « . P "m ¢ rding “nt ' } } - 7 , 
the Clu oe egaraimg Government assis ing here may be put into store, we beg to enclose copy of agree- 
tance to the merchant ma ind the third and most important ment which any importer wishing rubber to be stored must sign 
em all, referring to the arrangement made by the Control 24 which must be filed with The Rubber Club of America, Inc., 
in conjunction with the manufacturers’ guarantees for the soid 
( itt , th vare sine unsold rtions 
rubber 
oft ‘ irrivings York gettin vit in agreemen It must be clearly understood that this privilege is granted 
which the importer t sign in order to have such rubber held y the British Government solely for the purpose of assisting 
e ware ' s order These documents are the importer who may have, at times, unsold portions of rubber 


arriving, but net for the accumulation of stock 











11 we rer * : ‘ 
” \nril 30, 1915 The Rubber Club of America, Inc., will make a charge, to be 
ori. byio 1 1 ° - 
paid by the importer, of 25c. per case on rubber placed in store, 
IMPO ONS OF UNSOLD RUBBER . . . ‘ 
IMI . . which will be in addition to the 6c. per case paid by the manu- 
a } wt ¢ ] ! Ls r ‘ ° e 
( lide IN c Jealers al ! ers facturer for the certification and recording of guarantees. 
ry = letter +} Lene nt manta rabies “ ; > 4 pa ie 
Line wing es insold rubbe AS DEC Very truly yours, H. S. Voruis, Secretary. 
! d f » ke rd raw t vh is representing the 
Relate Comers oe inet tis Cn Geher ah \GREEMENT 
" ee } ] ‘ , $9] ') ? ) < , ] , . 
harg ind it is é ll take caretul it fo the Rubber Club of America, Inc 
; \\ , Acting in our behalf and in order to meet the conditions and 
\pril 16. 1915 requirements of the British Consul General at New York as 
Me C T. Wilsos cman. R er Control Committee, Rubbs concerns the storing of rubber in public warehouses, by which 
Clu f Amer t 7 Battery Place, New York arrangement he will permit parcels of rubber consigned to his 
Pear Sis , am bn a int you that the importation from rder to be warehoused, we understand that prior to his endorse- 
det rt nses of large quantities of unsold rub- , , . 
— i es at. Ti ment to you of the bill of lading for purposes of clearing you 
er is entirely sp e agreement he ; Pha : : 
hor 5 t vould elad of must file with the Consul Genera! an undertaking in form and 
the accumulation of unsold substance as follows 
1 a g ler nm , j s » . 
stocKs of Taw |! es d be gla sid ) The undersigned, as agents for His Britannic Majesty's 
' : . fey vill nab] the { mmittee t ‘ - i 
a : i Consul General at New York, accepts the custody for the 
< sur that rl ts t ! t ass o as - 9 x 1 
1 ou: seed purpose of putting in store in his behalf the following rubber 
Sion aq 
‘ uses 
; 
- 
~ } ~ tT \ .* 
. O 
Ma 8, 1 . 
(y atic 
. <11 S S 
{AR mporter for whose account it is to be stored 
: n consideration of the granting of this trust by H. B. M 
Consul General at New York, The Rubber Club of Ameri- 
' 
t Stat Ie nt Inc.. will hold itself responsible for the delivery to the 
( s (sen l Ss exper ious! as circumstances will per 
: rit f a non-negotiable warehouse receipt made out to the 
. . the British Consul General at New ¥ illing 
‘ i 
| r al said rubber ; 
Wi erel ndertake not to deliver the rubber above 
lescribed, or any irt of it, to any person or persons, or 
1. ; erwist se of the same without the written con- 
‘ lune 22 1915. in sent of the British Consul General at New York, during the 
ns period elapsing between the endorsement of the bill of lading 
to us by the Consul General and the delivery by us of the 
» i he) t . ’ 
il I Sal \ iT iit 1s r¢ el t 
; l Consul General wil! release any or all of the rubber 
4 11 Mes : so stored at the request of the owner upon the filing with 
P him in the usual way of guarantees to his satisfaction 
S ( ( ” on . 
[He Rupper Ciup or America, [Ni 
‘ " X82 ag st I n _ 
By : 
rest P ' ynership f merchant vessels. é nae 
Secretary and Treasurer 
, te parties under leases The vote 
: P P ee We here agree that as long as you act in our behalf in this 
43 nr r ¢ rOV ; A - 
manner that we will save you harmless from any loss that we 
Create . ; Ame , - may sustain by reason of any acts committed by you or your 
te with tore The vote was 89 in tavor and 25 in agents in handling rubber for us in this way. 
, tiot I stion covered Gove ( S en We further hereby agree to pay any and all public storage 
f tl} tablishing mail and freight line harges that you may incur in making Custom House entries 
rons T i¢ 1 < i Ss 2 rit S . é ; 
. : ind any and all weighing, trucking and warehouse charges and 
ider 7. ,erica;#l t wntries of mmere l importance . o 
nder tl america Ag , F a ther expenses that may be incurred in the premises 
to the United Stat e showed 106 ir vor to ll 
enneed New York 1915 
PI 
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New Machines and Appliances. 


and described in the following pages. Selection has been volved, winding the strip of tin-foil thereon in the form of a 


7s most important patents recently granted are illustrated cut portion or strip of tin-foil on the bed roll, and is ;se- 
ade of representative machines which show improvement 
that particular branch of the trade to which they belong 

\s an example, Landin’s machine that covers rolls of friction 


tape with tin-foil is both novel and ingenious. The mechanical 


letects of single molds hav een Overcome and production in 
reased by Hill's unit gang mold for rubber soles. Seamless 


tubing is made on an ordinary tubing machine with a special 


head so that soapstone can be applied to the interior of the tube 
vithout dust escaping to annoy the operatives. There is a 
British machine, by Bertram’s, Limited, that makes mos 
rpet of various designs and colors in continuous lengths, and 
ge has patented a new oling roll for mixers. A dipping 
drying machine for making gloves, etc., has improvements 


that are recognized at once by manufacturers of druggists’ sun 
Iries Two separate patents provide for treating inner sole 


ew apron mechanism for mixing mills has been 


RUBBER SOULE GANG MOLD 


HIS invention provides strong molds that do not break 
easily and with interchangeable parts on which uniform 
pressure may be maintained, for producing a_ variet 





of soles. The plan view on the right shows the middle sec 
tion of the mold A with the top and hottom plates B and ( 











S Frames. / ght | : Bed Rol Rolls of Un- 
vered Tape R ( ‘ R Feed Lever 7—Roll Grips. 
H—R« Presser I Devic R f Tin-f K—Tin-foil 
Feed Roll. 





cylinder having ends which project beyond the sides of the tape 
roll. <A folding device folds these projecting ends against the 
sides of the tape roll, as it is carried through the passage from 
which it drops into the delivery chute. [C. J. Landin, assignor 
to Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., United States patent, 
No. 1,134,208. ] 


BLEECKER’S IMPROVED TUBING MACHINE 


The object of this invention is to make seamless rubber tubes 
































in continuous lengths and at the same time apply soapstone to 
rrr 
4 104 AA 
A a 
removed, while on the left is a vertical section showing the _ my v 
plates in position. In the arrangement of the four single molds COMO ; 7¥; : — 
D, shown in the drawing on the right, the toe of one mold is iL elisadss SF i 
adjacent to the heel of the next, which gives greater strength to t is . ; 
the heel portions of the forms. The molds are uniform in thick- \ Cc ne 77 = “ Zz 
ness with the middle mold, thereby preventing uneven pressuré o = EF. : AT = On x= 
on the contour frames. [Charles H. Hill, United States patent, = TZ tie amma eia 
No. 1,136,336.] . {53 “ZA 
Yi mn? 
MACHINE FOR COVERING ROLLS OF FRICTION TAPE. hy eZ 
[he operation of the machine is as follows \ series of 
uncovered tape rolls is placed in the roll carrier, resting upon /7 
the upper laps of the endless feed bands rhe tin-foil is passed = 
under the feed roll and laid upon the periphery of the bed roll. Cylirde B—Stock Wor Core Holder. D—Head Section, 
This is set in r ‘tation and the uncovered tape rolls are fed one H y "? ni wate < PR ge or Raga R nef gear Re ve 


by one to the holding jaws or arms that deliver them to a /4—Core Esters 
chute with guides which present the rolls in proper position the interior. The illustration shows in section the head and 


above the bed roll. The tape roll is then pressed down on the part of the stock worm and cylinder The compound is forced 
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by the stock screw it the head section, and then through an air circulation. The dipping frame supporting a large num- 
th ace between the ring d ind the cylindrical core Phe ber of forms is lowered by lifting belts operated by a hand 
























































wuter diameter and the thickness of the tube are determined | : ee © 
the die tle the ‘ t etermind y the core The 
suctior m e soapstone thr gh the * ri 
supp é $ he re to the interior i 
the t vnere i int mm here it passes int — oe a = 
he Ss ret ed to the source li — 
t 2 ente the cylindrical « ¢ | 
pA i 2 Kt er ( Unit d States 
, \ 33610 
" —_ . 
MACHINE FOR TREATING INNER SOLE FABRICS od he = 
i 
é 1 yr softening or rf é Q 
idhes he it roote fabric such as is use 
t g é vith rubber has ‘ al 
| | bg Aligned oo — ibs 
¢ | 
i ti ‘ 
’ 2 sg : — ——_t + . 
it ‘ I 
1 ‘ e Bas I S Frames Fan Box Fan Blowers. 
M Shaf Lifting Belts ( nterweights | Dipping Frame 
s I ( LD ne | re A Solutior ar l Di; 
x 4 x 
is raised in the drying position by counterweights 
" Zichert issignor to the Reality Rubber Co., United 
S ‘ \ 1.133.820 
MACHINE FOR MAKING RUBBER MOSAIC CARPET 
is usually constructed of interlocking tiles of 
J lors and shapes, which are carefully laid and cemented 
= ther Rubber carpet 1s also made with hand-stamped pat- 
s, inlai it lored rubber shapes of various designs. Now 
hine that cuts out small cubes or squares trom 
: —e i white I lored rubbet ssembles them 
her and forms a ntinuous leneth of mosaic carpet. which 
nd 1 Il re to be vulcaniz 
The l i lored stock ire s rted the side trames 
e sheets are simultaneously fed er the revolving cuttin 
. - s i r hneries f these drums are tted witl id 
stable es t ‘ rrange t ut the cubes m the 
M Ma setts ¢ ( & oats » of pass between the drums and the presser rollers C 
. ~ < ] the ] pes ar©re delivered ma backing 
é l ilignment the sharp points of at 
RICHERT’S DIPPING AND DRYING MACHINE endless belt of ird cloth J penetrating through the backing 
gs es and cloth thet pass between the calender rolls 
: g heated drum G, which softens the solution on 
7 t loth and causes the cubes to adhere to it. After passing 
, etween the nal calender rolls H, where the pattern is I 
ecg i ing knives /, tl s irpet 1s 


























ross the top of the machine wound up on the roller J, and is then vulcanized. |Bertrams, 


wers at each end for creating Limited, and R. F. Gillespie, British patent, No. 9,195. | 


at 























THE 





OTHER DEVICES 
INDICATING GAGE FoR INSULATED Wire.—In the covering of 
insulated wire the rubber coating is sometimes applied in an 


irregular manner or it varies considerably in thickness. It is 


dithcult to detect these variations, which usually occur gradually, 
resulting in several feet of imperfect product before the defect 
s discovered. The indicating gage will prevent such occurrences 


Ke« 


standard 


graduated 


When wire that varies in size passes between the 


rollers a 


gC 


' } 
sensitive winter vibrates over a scale, at- 


tracting the attention of the operator IW. H. MecGauley 
United States patent, No. 1,133,300 

Copp’s BRAIDING MACHINI His latest invention relates to ma 
chines for braiding tubular fabrics, and can be applied to an 
ordinary braiding machine There is a supplemental mechanis 





or attachment whereby any desired number of warp yarns ar 
introduced into the fabric. For this purpose there are as man 
st tles as there are yarns t e introduced These shuttle 
‘ d under the shed of interbraiding varns, are projects 
ird through the shed by shuttle-throwing devices of novel 
nstructiot Each shuttle travels in a vertically extended 
ace made in two sections with a gap between for the pas 
sag f the shed of braiding yarns. For controlling the shed 
t confine ween two rings located respectively above an 
ith the she the space between forming the gap in whic 
t braiding rns travel I] ipproaching surfaces of these 
gs are preferably made sinuous, these edges drawing clos 
gether in the iths of the shuttles and diverging between su 
ths H. Z. Cobb, United States patent, No. 1,133,364 
) G AND CEMENTING FABRICS \ machine has recently 
‘ vatente which materials such as leather, imitation 
eathe ni nd the h re emented to a acking i 
tt lot It has twe rotar heated ri Ils and means I! 
guiding two sheets of fabric fr pposite sides over an 
betweet the Ils \ heate« loctor ip lies the w iterproot! 
ment evenly to the surface ‘ ering fabric, which is ther 
1 t ne king Taprin issing between the he ited rolls 
\ Leisel Unit states patent N ] 133,440 
L\PRON TF} ) Mi ( Ml . ne e¢ t ae ce s 
to return the terial betweet en ng rolls so that the mix 
g operation will be itil s Iso provides r throwing 
the apron out of gear or rem g it entirely from contact wit 
i I roll he tiall, x € eT ind compour 
sses dow! etween the mixing rolls and falls on the ap 
ch carries iround the st roll as r as the apron is 
ict witl The compound adheres to the st roll ( 
er ! nd between the two rolls, making a « 
S ‘ tio When ne itcl g s mplete he ! 
s dowt t of the wav an é mpounded stock 
P. FE. Welton, United States patent, N 1.134.172 
1 recent ent Welt n < ers st il mpr ed pron 
olling de es al ssembles the entire mechanism in a port 
e pan The ntage in this is that the pan can be quickly 
sted nder anv machine thereby nverti it mt a self 
Teeding n ll iz. i ind H \ Weeltor L nites States pater 





CEME G MACHIN In the manufacture of ts and shoes 
t is custe ry to e the margin of certain parts of the uppe 
nd t pply cement to the skived margin, which is then folde: 
The cement must be applied ev and quickly, which is the ol 
ect of this invention here is the usual cement tank, valve an 
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ARMORED Hose. 
the 


round 


around hose 


surface 


its 
l 


United States 





patent, 





[wo half round wires are wound spirally 

one with its flat surface and the other with 

in contact with the hose 1H. W. Goodall 
No. 1,136,329 





INNER SOLE MACHINI lhe fabric is mechanically softened 
and longitudinal creases formed in it Then it is made sticky 
by heat for application to the hed surfaces of innersoles 
[James Meade, assignor to Plymouth Rubber ( United States 
patent, No. 1,137,511 

VULCANIZING FOOTWEAR \ drum that supports six stick cat 
riers upon which are fixed the lasted rubber shoes, revolves it 

vulcanizing chamber. This machine will be described in de 
tail in the July number of Tue INpbrta Rupper Wort r. H 
Rieder, assignor to Canadian Consolidated Rubber ( Limite: 
United States patent, No. 1,138,791 

Masticator Rows Dhese screw -like spiral tating 

lades, with convex sur es t press the iterial directly 
owards the walls of the surrounding trouel Chis produces 
vith the rotary movement I ng actior t effectively 
ind rapidl rks the mass into the re red conditior (J. ] 
Pointon, British patent, N 4.105 

ke L UO N ( 1) VICI \ ( ! | s I el 1 el es to 
hat class of r er machinery it I ling—and sometimes 
eating ‘ ll is me ssa ‘ te I the roll is 

ded long ll nur ribs, and is é ra 
tightly fitting tubc [he tter forms long ambe f t 
S| es etweel ne ft s i s als entral s l S a 
he heating or cooling me l ongitudin 1 ers are 

ecter vitl enings ea end s t water r stean r 
tes free throug! o evates " , le surface f 
the ll Ss < ] d ’ eate P ase | | Nut ) 
bridg British patent, No. 1.102 
mparing the a ‘ ti é I s Ame 

pes, the similarity to Brage’s ilt roll ar Brewster's 
Norris ling Is is note ‘ Qituc 1 nnecte 

imbers lk ( ear tl ls e€ al é il s ] 

sSage the ( ste t re Se t t 
Norris roll. Both Bragg ar S Se dified fort 

ADAMSON STRAINING AND hKEFINING MACHINE 
‘ S ( recla ne m s} the ill < 
esigne larg Acit ! ea t is boltec 
s he late that « 7 m 
el reducing gea ‘ t 





ement-applying roller, driven by a belt, conveniently arranze: 

above the machine table. Below this table a presser roll pr team or dw ! is supporter » ie = cea 
é through an opening in line with the cement roller, wl olted to the base plate. Journaled to the frames is the mai 
in be adjusted to the angle of the skive and presses the skived driving shaft that drives the hollow steel stock wor throug! 
ipper firmly against the cement applying roller [John B. Had powerful cut spur gearing The steel strainer head has usual 

away, assignor to United Shoe Machinery Co., United States area, and an end plate with an efficient arrangement for holding 

patent, No. 1,134,262 the wire cloth. [The Adamson Machine ¢ Akron.’ Ohi 











SUBERS 


TIRE 


CASING 


MACHINE 





Aci Spc i i 
t Kness th raw 
} 
el te ( ng 
¢ ' 
r t the r 
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New Tire Machines. 


iufacture STEVENS’ BEAD FABRIC TEARING DEVICE 
Il liminary tearing device is not shown here, as this i 


1S emg mountca on a frame in line with and on the right of the ma- 








‘ j 
le f the cloth and are as wide as the strips into which the 

tioned fabric is to be torn. The alternate clamps hold the 

ric stat while the intermediate clamps are fixed to a 





\. Subers rela mo r which accomplishes the preliminary tearing when 
ly impregnat ed backward by the operator. The lever carrying the upper 
endless lower tearing rollers is then swung in place, as_ will 
nisi¢ sink seen in the illustration. The torn strips are released from 


e alternate clamps and passed around the lower tearing roller, 
vhile those from the intermediate clamps are passed over the 
per tearing roller and are then united in sufficient number to 
ads. When the machine is started the tearing action is 


‘ 

ontinuous, and the beads are passed through the forming dies 
he ad forming sheaves to the spools W. C. Stevens, 

ssignor t the Firestone Tire & Rubber ¢ nited States 
t 1.134.263 


PNEUMATIC TIRE MAKING MACHINE 


detachable tire casings are made on this 
yinads the 1a Cc, ap lies the eads in¢ pra I 
) shes the casing mechanically inst« d, as 1s at 
( stomar\ 
making a tire the fabric strip is led from the supply roll 
j } . . 
ene 4 il¢ e surtace t the nis s n 











] liner R Core Shaft >—Chuch H—tTire Core 
Pres Rollers Presser Lever A—Leve Adjustment lL —Bead 
: Applying Device 1 Re Forming Device \ Trimming Device. 
- lle \djustmert f ert Stands Eccentric Rollers. 
S le Ha Le 
vly moving mandrel rotated and spaders are applied by hand to the fabric strip, 
surface by the cir ressing it close ly against the under side of the core 
s patent, No. 1,132 In some cases the tension on the fabric strip is relied upon, 


le it thers presser rollers are empl ved to press the fabric 





more urmly against the core. Ilhese rollers are mounted upon 


a forked lever and can be adjusted as the diameter of the casing 
increases, so that the same pressure is exerted upon the casing 
[he rollers are placed obliquely, and one of them 


in the rear of the other, the track of which 


at all times. 
is located slightly 
it overlaps, so that the entire upper surface of the casing is 


subjected to the pressure of these rollers. For regulating the 


strip a friction bearing box is em- 


set to any desired degree of tension by 


tension upon the fabric 
ployed, which may be 
means of screws 


\fter a suthcient number of layers of the fabric (usually two) 


have been wound on the core, the customary beads are applied 
If endless bead rings are used they are placed upon the periph- 
are pressed against the partly formed 
stock is 
against the casing and guide the 


eries of forms which 
bead rollers 


bead stock 


casing. If a continuous bead used the 


ar moved close Ip 


in place. When the bead is complete the stock is cut at the 
proper point so that the end will abut against the initial end 
of the bead 


1 


\fter the beads have been turther layers of fabric 


fabric has 


attached, 


are wound on the casing until sufficient thickness of 
been applied. To perfect the form of the casing at and around 
the beads rolls are 
rubber stock ts then rolled over the layers of fabric by the presser 
rolls, 


and ready tor 


forming employed \ padding layer of 


a tread strip is applied. The casing is then finished 


iring. [T. J. Whalen, United States patent, No 


and 


NON-SKID TREAD MOLD. 
and a 
The 


by ring segments that are held between the up- 


This device nsists of the ordinary core two-part 


mold 


tread is formed 


that forms the sides of the tire casing non-skid 


per and lower molds and are pressed against the rubber by 


bolts carried in a thrust ring. 


Referring to the drawings below, ./ is the core and B B the 


upper and lower mold parts. The tread forming ring C is 
composed of segments and has ribs FE that align with the 
grooves )) of the mold parts B B. Referring to the upper draw- 
ing. the tread forming segments are adjustably attached at 
their centers to the ring F by spring bolts G. The annular 
thrust ring / is drilled and tapped to accommodate the bolts H, 
which bear on the ends of each tread forming segment. The 
recesses formed in the ends of the segments are filled by the 


T-] ieces  B The core 
with the tire casing is placed in the lower half of the mold and 
half is placed 


which prevent the rubber from spewing 


with the tread segments be- 


upon it 


the ipper 





tween then hese are advanced by the bolts, compressing the 

rubber and torming the non-skid tread The mold parts are 

then clamped together, which registers the tread sections 
J {Thomas Sloper. British patent, No. 2,498.] 
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TIRE BEAD FORMING AND COVERING APPARATUS. 
machine for 
belt 


consists of a tubing 


and an 


The 


extruding a bead core of 


complete apparatus 


desired section, endless 


from the tubing machine to the covering 


for conveying it 








mechanism, which is shown in the illustration. [The core 4 


is conveyed from the tubing machine by the endless belt, which 
It is then delivered to the covering 


passes around the pulley B 
guide D. 


and advance 


passes over guide rollers and 


machine supported by guide roller ¢ 
The strip of frictioned fabric / 
underneath the core, which is pressed against it by the roller F. 
fabric between the presser rollers G and 


pass 


\s the core and { 
bead is formed and the fabric folded 


the forming rollers H/, the 
J. [John R. Gammeter, assignor to 


1,137,127.] 


over it by the guides / and 


The B. I patent, No 


Goodrich Co. United States 


BEAD ADJUSTING DEVICE 


In making a clincher tire it is very important that the beads 


Chis is accom- 


I he 


should be located exactly in the right position 


Thr pp’s invention after the following method 
laid on the 


The 


placed in position on the shallow curved 


plished by 
core 4 in --—~~ 


then ; \ 


tire casing B is 


the usual manner bead is 


recess JD) on the bead adjusting ring / 


The latter may then be moved laterally 
respect to the core 


into with 


and the ring itself adjusted accurately 


position 


in position by the entrance of the shoul- 
der G within the inner wall of the core 
the cas- 


When pressed laterally against 





rt 


ing, the base of the bead will be brough 


into contact with it, causing the bead to adhere to the tire casing, 


which is formed of unvulcanized rubber. The bead adjusting 


then be removed, leaving the bead In its 


ring may proper po- 
sition with respect to the core and the tire casing [J. E 
Thropp, United States patent, N 1,131,173 
OTHER DEVICES 
Motpy ror Non-Skip Pneumatic Trires.—This mold forms the 
non-skid tread and provides for the complete curing of the tire 
within the mold in a single operation. The casing, built up on 


the core, as usual, is placed in the mold, which is then closed 


[he tread mold—made up of four sections—is forced by 
rotating ring against the rubber, forming the non-skid tread 
[The mold is then placed in a heater under pressure, and the 
tire, when cured, is removed from the moid by rotating the 
ring in the opposite direction. [A. W. Finlayson, United States 
patent, No. 1,132,250 

\ Fapsric Tension Device.—Two pressure rolls that revolve 
in bearings supported by two side frames are placed one above 
the other, and are adjustable vertically. Directly opposite these 
rollers is an idler roller journaled in the side frames The 
fabric is passed around the lower roll and up between the pressure 


and then around the idler roller and back between 


When the rolls are brought together friction 


rolls, again 


the pressure rolls 


is established between the fabric moving in one direction and 

















g ‘ osite direction, producing the 

‘ ‘ ens BE. N ssignor to the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
er Cr ed State er N 1,133,309 

‘I Wi }OBPINS [his is a machine for wind 

g ns, to be used in wrapping open cure 

‘ stened, straightened, smoothed and 

th ut rm tensior \. de Laski, assignor to De Laski 

& Thropp ¢ V ove re ( United States patent Ni: 

3? 07 ¢ 

ge ity \\ } lhe endless core of the bead 

‘ é Is Chis is placed in the machine, 

vi st hes s around it spirally two overlapped 

lavers é €, 2 ed rollers at the same time giv 

the beac 5 shape F. W. Kremer, United States 


( <IRLE ( RI e ? Ir sections ot this core are be veled 
é 1 | s es, al re held in perfect registry 
\ singl g 1 eight cap screws. [P. and B. de 
\att ‘ States ent, No. 1,135,774 
\ » FoR M G LeatHer Tire Casincs.—Leather casings 
neuma acd forming a strip driec 
! c lea t snape 1 mol i he iT ecting edges are 
turne , Q ‘ eads, whi ire cemented an 
Esser t sing \ vable dies 1G. W Bell 
io ed states tent N 132,904 
REGN ATIN( ( “G MACHINE prevent the forma- 
’ les when pr ng tabrics rds and cables, the 
r is first exl from the material, which is then passed 
gh the er solution before exposing it to the atmos 
pher L. P. Destr s, United States patent, No. 1,135,777 


\ similar patent granted to the same invent 


lescribed DHE Rupper Wortp January 1, 1914 
CoLLAPsiBLe Cort Fach of the four sections has a socket at 
end a1 i pr ecting rib at the other These engage and 
lien the sections when they are brought together to form the 
re. On the inner surface of each section are slots that register 
vith similar slots e adjoining section These receive the 
ocking plates, whicl e held in position by taper pins when 
he core is assembled. To remove the core the taper pins are 
riven out and the locking plates removed: when the sections 
n be withdrawn from the finished casing. [George H. Naylor, 
United States pate N 1,133,445 
[HRropr-pe Laskt Trre Makinc Macuine.—The original ap- 
plication was filed January 24, 1912. It was divided and thi 


pplication was ] September 19, 1913 The patent for th 
riginal applicati Was grante December 1, 1914, and was 
llustrated ane ‘ described in Tue INpIiA RupBEeR Wort! 

January, 1915 he patent for the final application has just 
een grant ropp, P. D. Thropp and A. de Laski 
ssignors to The de Laski & Thropp Circular Woven Tire 
United States tent, N 137,365 

Ss Tire MM E [his is a rolling machine with tw 
power driven rolls he upper roll is raised and lowered by 
worm and screw gearing, and can also be accurately adjusted 
so that it is parallel with the lower roll. In rolling the hard 
ubber foundatior n the rim, the latter is hung on the lower 
roll and fastens n place by adjustable collars and set screws 
The warmed up stock is fed to the machine by hand, and the 
wer roll is tates rcing the plastic material into the 
grooves, forming dove-tail ribs which secure the foundation to 
he rim. The foundation may be made of any required thick- 
ess within the capacity of the machine by raising or lowering 
the upper roll H. Henning, United States patent, No 
1,134,454. ] 

( PSTIBLE CORE [his pneumatic tire core is formed of a 
plurality f sections fastened together by fixed and expanding 
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Guy FE. Horton and ¢ S. Wagner, United States 


1,136,805 


rings aspar 
patent, No 
Mops 


ridges on the inner surfaces of cord tire casings during vulcaniza- 


SHIELD FOR VULCANIZING lo prevent the formation of 


tion, a stiff flexible shield is placed between the pressure bag 
and the casing. [J. D. Tew, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., United States patent, No. 1,137,097.) 
AN INNER TUBE REPAIR PLUG. 
The claim of the makers of the Sampson repair plug for inner 


tubes is that “it is totally unlike anything ever before devised,” 
the intention presumably being to convey the idea that it is vastly 
superior all other such devices. The inventor of this plug is 
responsible also for the invention 
of the Sampson bicycle plug for 
roadside repairs on bicycle tires. 


This bicycle tire plug was made of 





metal, the new one differing in 

that it is composed largely of rub- 

snus ber. The plug consists of two 

small metal discs covered with thick layers of rubber, as shown 
in the illustration. When a puncture occurs, the hole in the 
tire is stretched sufficiently to permit of the insertion of the 
nder half of the plug, and the two discs are brought together 
the wire thumb screw, which is then broken off The pres- 


sure of the rubber sections against each other and against the 
edges of the tube is sufficient to ensure an effective and _ per- 
manent cure Stevens & Co., 375 Broadway, New York.] 
THE DAY SECTIONAL CASING. 
Chis casing is really an outer non-skid tread for pneumatic 
tires, one that can be easily applied to either new or worn 
tires. It consists of separate sec- 


tions or pads made from specially 
prepared rubber and vul- 
canized under hydraulic pressure. 
Thirty-three of these 


fabric 


sections— 
each of which is placed across the 
tread, with the ends pressed down 
against the side of the casing, as 
shown in the illustration—are re- 
quired to cover the outer circum- 
When 
all the sections are in place 


ference of a standard tire. 
they 
are securely held together by steel 
rings, which grip the ends of the 


sections. Any number of sections can be added, to fit the 
tire, and new one can be obtained to replace others that have 
become worn [Day Sectional Casing Co., Chicago.] 





THE AUTO-PED. 
a huge roller skate, driven by 
motor built in the front wheel 


This is a diminutive gasolene 
This unique vehicle is provided 
with pneumatic tires and will carry an adult at a speed of about 
25 miles per hour. Gasolene is supplied from a tank built around 
a steering rod, which can be folded down and used as a carrying 
handle [The Auto-Ped Co., New York.] 
HUGE TIRES FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 

Pneumatic tires measuring 38 x 7 inches, 42 x 9 inches, and 
48 x 12 inches, are now being marketed for use on motor trucks 
1% to 5 
especially for use on trucks carrying passengers or fragile mer- 


ranging in capacity from tons. These tires are made 
chandise, and it is claimed that their advantage over dual tires 
lies in the fact that in case of a puncture the driver is bound 
to notice it at once, whereas with dual tires he might allow one 


These 


| The Goodyear 


of the tires to support the whole weight for many miles 
are probably the largest tires on the market 
Tire & Akron, Ohio.] 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


ESEARCH is Rusper Recovery. F. Kirchhof, in the “Kol- 
R loid-Zeitschrift,” vol. 15, pp. 126-131 (1914), recounts a 
series of experiments demonstrating the possibility of 
recovering rubber from its tetrabromide, basing his conclusions 
on Harries’ octadiene formula for rubber 
VULCANIZATION ACCELERATORS R. Ditmar, in “Gummi- 
Zeitung,” vol. 29, pp. 424-426 (1915), discusses the efficiency of 
this class of materials, including the old-time reliable litharge, 
although no mention is made of lime. It is stated that positive 
materials have always been used to increase the speed and de- 
crease the temperature of vulcanization; also, to overcome vul- 
canization retarders or negative materials, such as oil substi- 
tutes. Speed of vulcanization, up to a certain point, is propor- 
tional to the increase of amount of accelerator. Beyond this 
point, in some instances, the added substance acts negatively and 


retards. In general, accelerators must be used in small quan- 
tity, as otherwise the quality of the product is injuriously af- 
fected. 


\cting together in a compound, accelerators produce an in- 
crease of speed greater than would be indicated by the sum of 
the individual reactions. Litharge accelerates because of the 
heat of reaction resulting between it and hydrogen sulphide, or, 
according to equally good authority, to the heat liberated in 
forming lead sulphate and lead sulphide from litharge and free 
sulphur in the compound. Magnesium oxide is almost as widely 
used as litharge. Iron oxide frequently helps in compounds 
containing brown substitute Manganese and copper oxides 
should be avoided, owing to their deteriorating action on the 
rubber 

The use as accelerators has been patented, including piperidine 
and its homologues, certain amines, urea derivatives, carbon bi- 
sulphide addition products and all organic bases having relatively 
large amounts of dissociation constituents. The latter group act 
as accelerators irrespective of constitution. Organic and inor- 
ganic compounds of ammonia may also be used. For the com- 
plete list of available accelerators given by Ditmar, the original 
article should be consulted. 

Vat Dyes ror CoLorinc Ruspper Goons. R. Ditmar, in “Gummi- 
1. 29, pp. 85-87 (1914), reports the successful use of 


Zeitung,” vi 
organic coloring agents in the manufacture of colored rubber 
goods. Of a hundred different dyes tried, in white, soft and 
hard rubber mixes, about one-third of the dyes gave good colors, 
which withstood vulcanization. More delicate shades were ob- 
tained than with the ordinary inorganic colors. 

\NALyTIC MetHop For SULPHUR IN Rusper, reported by R. 
Gaunt, in “Analyst,” vol. 40, pp. 9-10 (1915). The method of 
determining sulphur by burning in oxygen and absorbing the 
SO. has not been applied to rubber because of the formation of 
volatile decomposition products, which may escape combustion 
or form explosive mixtures with oxygen. The following method 
obviates this difficulty The rubber (0.2 to 0.3 gram), contained 
in a small hard glass tube closed at one end, is placed in a 
combustion tube. 30-5 c.m. long, drawn out at the rear and 
fitted into a small flask, which is connected with another 
flask by a small tube. In each flask is placed 25 c.c. of 20 vol- 
ume hydrogen peroxide. A loose plug of platinized asbestos is 
placed in the rear of the combustion tube, in front of the con- 
striction. Dry oxygen is led through the tube, and the mouth 
of the inner tube containing the rubber is heated by a burner. 
The rubber is then gently heated by another burner until 
melting and decomposition begin The gas evolved ignites 
at the mouth of the containing tube and burns with a smokeless 
flane, if care be taken. The gaseous products are usually de- 
stroyed in about 30 minutes, and the residual mass is then heated 


more strongly until completely burned, any carbon deposits be- 
ing burned away at the same time by moving the burner. The 
sulphuric acid formed in the peroxide solution may be titrated 
with a standard alkali, or by precipitation, after decomposing the 
excess of peroxide by boiling with hydrochloric acid. Blank 
determinations must be made on the peroxide. In the case of 
rubbers high in mineral matters, sulphates in the residual ash 
should be determined. The results reported closely agree with 
those obtained by the Carius method 
RUBBER’ FROM CRUDE Ol! 

It is reported that a Russian chemist has recently been able 
to secure from crude petroleum of the Baku oil fields a yield of 
20 per cent. of adipic acid, the material being derived from 
certain fractions boiling between 208 and 223 degrees Fahrenheit. 
It is known that adipic acid is convertible, through its own amide, 
into butadiene. The discovery of an abundant supply of adipic 
acid is thus of great importance as a source from which to ob- 
tain synthetic rubber, since butadiene is simply converted into 
c2outchouc. California petroleum contains markedly similar 
fractions to those focnd in the oils from the Baku region, con- 
sequently there is a prospect of manufacturing rubber syn- 
thetically on the Pacific coast. In fact, the matter is said to be 


under experiment at present with that object in view 
PATENTED TREATMENT OF RUBBER 

PRESERVING Rupper INNER TuBes with mixture of glycerol 
and corn syrup, in equal parts, applied as a surface coating 

\CCELERATING VULCANIZATION by the addition of one per cent. 
of piperidine or one of its derivatives before heating with a vul- 
canizing agent in the usual manner. 

SEPARATING VULCANIZED RUBBER FROM Fapric by soaking the 
rubber-coated material in certain hydrocarbons of the Dutch 
East Indies, especially rich in saturated hydrocarbons of the 
cyclic and alicyclic series. Contact in the cold causes the vul- 
canized rubber to swell in time, losing its elastic property and 
changing into a colloidal mass. In this state the rubber is readily 
separable from the fabric and may then be regenerated by means 
suitable to its nature. 

CONDENSITE-RUBBER MIXTURES SUITABLE FoR ELectric INsv- 
LATION CaBLes. Halogen substitution products of naphthalene 
are found to facilitate the mixing and combination of sulphur 
and rubber in the vulcanizing process, and they remain in the 
vulcanized product as a solid solution with modifying properties. 
The materials bind well and are but slightly inflammable. Hard 
rubber mixtures by this process are said to i less brittle than 
ordinary, even at low temperatures. 

IMPREGNATING MATERIAL WITH Rupper.—Keclaimed or regen- 
erated rubber is adapted for impregnating fabrics by reduction 
to emulsions with solvent and water. If emulsions containing 
only regenerated rubber are used, the coated material must be 
dried before vulcanization 

IMPROVING Low-Grape CrupeE Ruspers The material is 
treated direct or after solution or softening with one or more 
alkali metals or their alloys—hydroxides or alcoholates in the 
dry form at temperatures not exceeding 212 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Regenerated rubber may also be treated in the same way. The 
rubber to be improved is intimately mixed on rolls in the pro- 
portion of 100 parts rubber with 5 parts of sodium, raising the 
temperature of the rolls to about 150 degrees to 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit. In a few minutes the mass begins to acquire the 
properties of high-grade rubber, not adhering to the rolls and 
working readily. The material is sheeted thin and allowed to 
remain for 24 hours at about 150 degrees. The sodium can be 
recovered after the operation is completed. 
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BRER AND EGG ALBUMEN \n emulsion is made by mixing 
three parts of fresh egg albumen with one part of a solution of 
‘ e rubber in benzi This mixture should stand till thor- 
yughly dried before further compounding on rolls with sulphur 
and other compoundins gredients for hot vulcanization 

VULCANIZING NATURA mR ARTIFICIAL RUBBER An English 
patent (No. 4,263, 1913) has been granted for a_ process 
rf uleanizing natural or artificial rubber It consists 

ft acceleration addition of small amounts of Pp. nitrosodi 
methylanaline or its homologues. A mixture of 100 parts rubber, 
10 parts sulphur a ne-half part of the above accelerator can 
be vulcanized in twenty minutes at 285 degrees Fahrenheit, as 
against nie iccelerat 
OBSERVATIONS \N OMPARATIVE TESTS ON rHt LATEX 
OF WILD AND I \NTATION HEVEA 
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TEST FOR FINENESS OF PIGMENTS. 


AD peetowan texture and dependable physical properties in 
high-grade rubber goods are influenced to an important 
extent, although not entirely controlled, by the degree of fineness 
of the mineral compounding ingredients employed in the mixing 
The rubber manufacturer is also interested in the fineness of his 
pigments as a measure of economy, because the minuteness of 
the particles of a pigment is an important factor in extending 
its coloring power. To the paint manufacturer the problem of 
fineness of grinding is possibly of even greater importance, be 
cause it affects not only the efficiency of his own grinding ma- 
chinery but the working qualities and color value of his product. 
In the rubber, as in the paint trade, material is ‘customarily 
purchased on an envelope sample representing the goods, and, 
speaking only of the rubber trade, the goods are commonly used 
without any further ado; except, of course, that in the case of 
special high-grade or otherwise important mixings, resort is had 
to sifting the dry ingredients through a fairly fine mesh to facil- 
itate mixing and to insure removal of accidental impurities 
This is to be commended as a precautionary measure It 
should be preceded y a careful standardized test for the ac- 
ceptance of the various ingredients In a recent issue of the 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter” C. D. Holley and J. C. Brier 
have published their method of test for fineness of dry pigments, 


1 
I 


with tables showing the results obtained on a variety of mate- 
als, most of which are found among rubber makers’ supplies 
The authors state that deciding upon a suitable degree of fine- 
ness of particles and maintaining an accepted standard in this 
respect leads to continued controversy between the manufac 
turer and the sources of his supply. This is due largely to the 


fact that the envelope samples, on which goods are purchased, 


1ot fairly represent the deliveries. The necessity thus arises 
1 standard basis of tineness that can be designated numeric- 
a standard screen has been employed for such measure- 
nent, having 350 meshes per inch, or 122,500 apertures per 
uare inch. Such a screen is extremely efficient in separating 

rticles of material expensive to grind. It has been demon- 
strated that particles which will pass through a 350 mesh un- 
ergo but little actual grinding in the paint mill, whereas the 
articles retained on such a screen, even though the percentage 
is comparatively small, dull the mills very rapidly and much re- 
luce their output. 


Weaving the material for the standard screen is difficult and 


xpensive because of the precautions necessary to be observed 
to secure a uniform 350 mesh each way Its manufacture has 
een successfully accomplished by the Multi-Metal Separating 
Screen Co.. of New York. The wire used in its construction is 
unadium bronze, one one-thousandth of an inch in diameter 
The spacing of the warp is regulated by a reed consisting of 
350 teeth per inch and uniformly spaced. The reed measures 36 


ches long and contains 12,600 teeth. During the weaving the 
arp wires are kept stretched to the limit of their endurance t 
revent shifting during the process of manufacture. The cross 
ires are placed at equal distances from each other in the weave 


ind the operator of the loom checks this spacing under a magni 


ing glass every eighth of an inch. The resulting fabric has ; 
en found sufficiently accurate for the intended purpose 


The method of testing a pigment with such a screen is simple 
ind expeditious \ so-called master screen is kept as a stand- 
f the 


ard, and whenever a new one is secured a practical test « 
accuracy of the new screen is made by using both screens with a 
igment that has a considerable percentage of coarse particles 

\ gram sample of the pigment under examination is washed 
through the screen under the water tap, using a soft l-inch brush 


to break up the lumps, brushing continually until only the coarse 






particles remain on the screen, which is then wiped dry on the 






under side in order to remove as much moisture as possible, then 








dried on a steam oven or hot plate. The dried residue remain- 
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ing on the screen is then weighed. If difficulty is experienced in 
getting the water to run through the screen when beginning a 
determination it is readily started by gently rubbing the under 
side of tl 
6 inches in diameter has been found very convenient. 

By this test the 
numerical limit on the quantity of coarse particles he will permit 


e screen with the fingers. As regards size, a screen 


manufacturer is enabled to put a definite 


in his raw materials. It also gives the pigment manufacturer a 


means of standardizing his manufacturing operations and of 
producing a uniform product 
lhe tabulated results of the author’s tests by this method, 


conducted on commercial shipments of pigment, show wide varia- 
lots of the 
\mong the materials represented, of 


tions in degree of fineness between same material 


supposed to be uniform 


interest to rubber manufacturers, are iron oxide, graphite, as- 


estine, china clay, silica, whiting, Paris white, ultramarine, white 
lead, Venetian red and others employed in the paint trade 

\ modification of the above test, recommended in the case of 
calcium and manganese oxides, consists in using in place of 


water for washing, a basin of naphtha, placing the screen therein 


so it will be covered to the depth of half an inch, brushing th« 


material through in the usual manner and finally washing off the 


adhering particles from the brush by means of a naphtha wash 
ottle 

The amount of, service that can be expected from one of thes« 
screens is limited where a high degree of accuracy is required, 
especially where the pigments tested are strongly abrasive, such 
as silica and iron oxides. After one hundred determinations the 
tested the 


of standard pigments is maintained for com 


should be master screen at frequent 


intervals \ 


with shipments, 


against 
stock 


parison using the same screen for test purposes 


For rapid testing of large shipments several standard screens art 


employed on composite samples representing packages in unit 


groups. 


The standard maximum limit for particles coarser than 350 


mesh in pigments for paint manufacturers’ use is 2.7 per cent 


No maximum limit of size is prescribed because of the further 


reduction by grinding in the process of paint manufacture 


shown in the tabulations presented by the authors 


Th gures 


that their standard is attainable and 


restricted to 1 


demonstrate practically 


might even be per cent. without imposing undue 


hardships on the manufacturers 


pigment 


MINERS’ ELECTRIC LAMP. 


The illustration shows a new miners’ electric lamp that is said 


to be light in weight, simple in design, efficient in 
I § 


The outfit consists of a lead 


safe, strong, 
operation and of ample capacity. 
plate battery connected by cable with 
rhe 
outfit complete weighs only 334 


f 


pounds, and only 4 ounces of 


















a lamp having a reflector 


weight is carried or 


The battery is 


this 
the cap. 


non-spilling, and the 
case is of medium 
hard rubber. The 


bulb, _ re 
and 


lamp 

flector 
terminal 
contact 
block 
are en- 
cased in 
a light 
steel shell A rubber gasket between the reflector and 
the glass renders the case waterproof. 


drawn 
The cable consists of 
two braided strand rubber-covered conductors, each having a 
steel piano wire at the center. 


These are twisted together and 
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then heavily rubber covered, to render the cable strong, well- 
insulated and free from kinks [General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, New York.| 


INTERNATIONAL TIRE STANDARDS AND THE 6&. A, E. 


At the \pril 20-22, at Detroit, of the Society of 


Automobile Engineers, the International Standards Division of 


meeting of 


the Society placed particular emphasis on the necessity for edu- 
cational literature to present to the attention of foreign interests 
international solid tire standards, and it was 
the 


the advantages of 


that the Institution of Automobile Engineers and 


Society ot Motor Manufacturers and Traders of England should 
this 


division of the S 


agreed 


be consulted in connection and their assistance obtained. 


his 


dent in this country and abroad, and its object is the obviously 


\. E. is composed of members resi- 


beneficial one of harmonizing dimensions of American and 


European solid and pneumatic tires and making such tires inter- 
The 


Standardization of the mount- 


changeable throughout the world. solid tire situation has 


been selected for first attention. 
ing of solid tires on motor trucks has already been effected, and 
recommended concentration three diam- 
36 and 40-inch 


to bring about the carrying of tires in stock at all 


the society has upon 


of tire only—32, as a means of reducing 


tire cost and 


necessary places The majority of the American truck manu- 
facturers are now using tires of these three diameters ex- 
lusively, in 314, 4, 5 and 6-inch widths 





A WESTERN OPINION ON FIRE HOSE, 


In an article on the subject of fire hose in the April quarterly 
f the National Fire Protection Association, Fire Marshal 
Harry W. Bringhurst, of Seattle, Washington, says “With 
anything from a hand engine to a complete waterworks system, 


1 fire department should use for throwing water only the stand 


ird hose of 2!4-inch interior diameter The saving in cost of 


smaller sizes counts for little in comparison with the disadvan 


ages. Under conditions in which one pound of pressure is lost 


by friction to each 100 feet of 24-inch hose, about three pounds 
are lost in 2-inch and more than ten in 1 inch,” 

Continuing, he says that rubber, or “canvas” hose is more 
expensive than cotton hose, heavier, less pliable and not so 
strong, but that, on the other hand, there is no outside fabric 


» dry after using, hence a double supply for each 
He states that 
ire departments longer than high-grade 


and nothing t 


hose cart is not needed first-class rubber hose 
volunteer 
little 


Cotton hose, he claims, is strong, flexible and 


has lasted in 


cotton, with very care, but that only the best quality can 
give such results 
the popular favorite, but the fabric must be carefully cleaned 
and dried after using, so that an extra supply should always 
be kept on hand to put on the cart or reels while this is being 
He says that there can hardly be too much care given 
that as 


becomes weak at that point and worthless, and that the lining 


done. 


to cotton hose soon as the lining gives way the hose 
itself is best kept cool and moist 

In conclusion, he recommends the use of the specifications 
approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, to hose 
purchasers, as being reasonable and fair 


MOTION PICTURES OF TESTS ON RUBBER COVERED WIRE. 

Che National Fire Protection Association has recently pre- 
pared a series of motion pictures illustrating the tests carried 
on at the Underwriters’ Laboratories in Chicago. These pic- 
tures are available for use in educational work in connection 
with accident prevention. The rubber- 
coated wire are very completely covered in these pictures, which 


Laboratories’ tests on 
show engineers making the measurements prescribed in the Na- 
tional Electrical Code, preparing samples for voltage breakdown 
and wrapping tests, and such other features as can well be il- 
lustrated. 
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New Rubber Goods in the Market. 


THE NEW YORK TRAFFIC SQUAD IN WHITE RUBBER UNIFORMS 











N experiment of importance to the rubber trade is now 
A being made in New York Cit It consists in trying out 
a new rainy day unit r the police traffic squad. <A cer 
tain nber of these met nallowed to discard their black 
helmet ind raimcoat 
al I iT rl 
«i ‘ 
i : wl ! 
ri them i 
siderable s 
an ASSIS tl 
" rivers ‘ l 
’ e regulatior 
train The illustrati 
shows a traffic police 
ma I ne of th \ 
forms, with 
coat and cap ‘ ill 
WW te rubber 
ns have et 
sul tte s san les 
following a suggest 
r € a recent 
( < nce at New 
York police head 
quarters of mplaints 
that drivers were na 
ble at any distance 1 
loge r rain lays 
distinguis! policeme 
from street railwa 
ploye nd pedestrians 
| s an argument 
tl ircel 
tere ( S 
lat n tra Ta} i tl rners presides 
p these whit id | net Should the experiment work 
< t the Sati ( irtment interesting possibilitic 
if « rene 1 v ds not only in New 
\ ut all i a © t | | (; drich ( 
\] Oh 
TWO-PART FIRE HOSE 
ae t is vy an i 
‘ it] epair r replace AT vor 
i 1 ew al < esting evelopment The lining o 
mner 1 ‘ | strong a eithe side where the 
hye es é ‘ ts T erizead luck the spaces 
hetwee ri ng t his is ver e the | lit 
f hos rach the whe er It is also ‘ 
stro t the « ‘ re t is turned ick at each end ol 





1 his 


which it is fastened only at the 


the wagon, where the severest strain mes ining 1s 
inserted in the otto acket, to 
couplings 


Not 


only can the inner tube be removed and a new one sub- 


stituted. but it can be repaired, exactly as a tire tube, while in 


the event of le casing fr burning or any of the 





replaced at 


liable, it can be 


accidents to which it is 


various 
about half the cost of the hose. By this mode of manufacture, 
also, a new lining can be supplied at nominal cost for any fire 
hose now in service in which the lining has become worn or 
useless Che manufacturers believe this new hose to be durable, 
practical, economical and a great advance in the art of hose 
manutacture {Chicago Fire Hose Co., Chicago 
TIRE INFLATING AND GAS TUBING 
The accompanying illustrations show two new types of flexi- 
ble tubing. The first, or tire inflating type, is made with an 


armor of interwoven galvan- 
ized steel wire over a heavy 
rubber tube. This armor pro- 
tects the rubber tubing, en- 


abling it to stand a pressure 





up to 200 pounds, without in 
any sense decreasing its 
tlexibilit The other 
is a new type of rubber 


packe d 


gas tubing 


flexible metal 


Che sides of 





the metal strip are 


brought close together 
in the winding, and a 
rubber thread lies in 


the groove thus formed 
| 


This tubing has beer 


brought out to meet the 





great demand for a 
flexible metal gas tub- 
ing that will not leak 
It is different in con- 
tour from the usual 
\merican type, follow 
ng in style the German product—than which it is said to be 
even a little more fiexible—now unobtainable on account of war 


conditions. [Breeze Carbureter Co., 250-252 South street, Jersey 


City, New 


Jerse 


DENTAL POLISHERS AND MEDICINE CUPS OF RUBBER 


In dental work 


mandrel, is applied to the teeth, the soft rubber surface 


a rubber polisher, attached to and operated 


by a 


spreading itself out and conforming to their contours \ screw 


embedded in the soft rubber forms the means by which it is 


ttached to the These polishers aré made in several 
tooth 
new 
necks 
device in use in the 
soft 


mandrel 
that 
reached The 


called the “B §,” 


ifferent shapes, so every portion of the can be 


small cut herewith shows a type, 


for use in polishing the and 
\nother rubber 
counter-irritant rubber 


dental office is the cup, a 


medicines to the 


suction cup for the application of 
gums over the roots of teeth, after the filling of root canals 
and in cases of inflammation. The rubber suction cup, with its 
inner or concave surface medicated as required, is applied to 


the gums, the remedy proving much more effective than would 
be the case were it simply applied and then allowed to spread 
over the mouth 

Purified gutta percha is the basis of “Oleo-Percha,” a com- 
position described by its makers as “the one perfect canal seal- 
ing and the only root sealing made from the best grade of pure 
gutta percha.” This preparation is made by a non-secret formula, 
the gutta percha being purified by methods peculiar to this par- 
Louis, 


ticular company. [Young Dental Manufacturing Co., St 


Missouri. | 


























RUBBER STAMP ACCESSORIES. 


[he stationery stores constitute an important market for rub- 


ber goods, the office use of rubber being very large, as also 





the variety of articles comprising lines of rubber goods for the 
stationers’ trade Here are shown three new and extremely 
iseful office specialties. One is stamp and pad cleaner, some- 
thing that is sure to be highly appreciated. With the exception 


of the handle, this is made entirely of rubber. On one side it 


rubber teeth for cleaning the rubber 
j 


side 18 a 


is a brush, with hexagonal 


stamp, while on the other three-blade rubber scraper 


for cleaning the ink pad and also for distributing the ink when 
reinking the pad. 


Another device is the rubber hand protector Everybody 


who has operated the wheel stamps 
so largely in use in offices for num- 


bering, making folios, etc., knows 
what a strain their continued use 
is on the hand lo relieve this 
strain this cushion of soft rubber 


1S slipped over the top of the stamp, 





being adapted to fit all stamps of 


The third illustration 







this variety. 

is of a rubber base tor daters such —— 
i 4 rs 

as are used in railroad offces, and F, 


under corporation and other seals, 
check etc., to 
slipping and scratching of the desk 
[The J. F. W. 


timore 


aan yrevent —$—$_—— 
protectors, I /ReeerrTASMCOrreret 





"fly 


Dorman Co., Bai- 


THE NEW O'SULLIVAN 


HEEL. 


The rubber heel as a rule has not been a thing of beauty, though 
American heels have perhaps been the least noticeable in this 
respect. As an example, the English revolving heel added nothing 
to the appearance of the shoe and was never very popular in the 
United States. The latest advance in rubber heels comes through 
the O'Sullivan company, which has provided dainty rubber heels, 


in colors, for women’s shoes. They are black, tan and white and 





can be put on the latest fashionable heels and finished so that they 
are practically indistinguishabke from leather. [O'Sullivan Rubber 
Co., 131 Hudson street, New York.] 
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A RUBBER BAND TO KEEP THE SHOE IN PLACE 
[he annoying tendency of low shoes, and especially pumps, t 
slip at the heel, with the incidental annoyance of worn hosiery 
due to this slipping, has resulted in the 
introduction of a non-slip device for in- 
sertion in the heels of low shoes. This is 
the D. & B 


counter-shaped affair made 


inside 


Shoe Reliner, an 


of sheepskin and rubber 
and gummed at the back 
for quick and easy attach- 
ment to the shoe heel. A 


rubber band is stitched in 





the top of the retainer, as 


shown in the illustration, 








this band gripping the heel firmly enough to 
prevent the 
tight enough to hurt the foot or to prevent its 
into the shoe. [The Hillsdale 
Hillsdale, Michigan. ] 


DOMINION RAINCOATS 


shoe from slipping though not 


easy insertion 


Shoe Retainer Co., 


In recent issues of THe [NbIA Rupper Woktp there have been 
illustrated up-to-date raincoats made in the United States. The 
illustrations herewith show similar garments in styles just 


brought out by a Canadian rubber goods manufacturing concern 


and which have been approved by Canadian consumers. The 
man’s coat, which is produced both in lightweight cashmere and 
in tweed, is for the automobilist, being made with a full skirt 
designed to completely cover the knees when driving. It has a 


military collar and raglan sleeves with very deep one-piece scye 





The seams are double 


to give free arm movement. strapped and 


stitched, inside and out \nd to further distinguish it from the 


ordinary and commonplace it has been given the name of 
“Kitchener-Special.” , 

The little girl’s outfit includes a detachable hat, as shown, 
with a shield front and drawn in with elastic at the back to fit 
close to the head. The “Duchess” coat for women has the 
Inverness, or wing sleeve, for ventilation. It is made in light- 
weight plain and fancy single texture cashmere, in silks, in 


gabardines and in Donegal tweeds. It is stitched throughout and 


cemented, has a half-roll collar, is ornamented back and front 


with buttons and is piped with velvet around the arm, back, front 
and collar, making an altogether attractive rainy-day garment. 


{Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Quebec.] 











A SPIDER WITH RUBBER FEET 





e blast tte s an invention tor the protection plate 
1 le t rat from blasting or 
she ause ‘ —_ 
‘ s, t S wl 
< ttached i 2 ches 
g al lu A covere 
‘ S ele plac 
lat vire ft s 
‘ ‘ ’ wis 
j P ‘ 
tine extre 
cept ls t 
A NEW SIMPLEX BATTERY-METER 
4 ne t t itterv-meter espe ial adapted 
t ts < gy ft strength attery 
s é f tl bhe is drawing a 
, sufheiet ntity of the solution into the battery-meter 
t ete t eading being taken by 
ting l t st t which the 
( ful harged battery should 
280 nd vould be ex! iusted at 
{ ‘ 25 he fully harged is 
, st t 1,100 The solution i itteries which 
i] ge readings higher than 1,300 or lower 
y than 1,2 1] e diluted, in the ne case, and in 
+ the the t i solution 
. of « < P t ‘ s 10 nches 
j lengt! she ‘ ger 
luding ‘ ‘ 
] ul ] il »1 ple Ba dr 
, ew Jers 
A NEW RAJAH SPARK PLUG 
ial feature vhich distinguish the new terproot 
gulation de yf its kind manu- 
t y this npa are the 
special nipple ering the clip 
er I 1 the ible nd the 
rt screwed to the plug bushing 
g ide i hard rubber sub- 
gl resisting properties lr} 
uarantees this plug—which is fur 
the st da sizes, with a Rajah 
inal any ible r with ter 
ils where sample of cable is sup 
ibsolutely waterproof | Rajah 
Co., Bloomfield, New Jersey 





RUBBER TOP LIFTS FOR WOOD HEELS 


ording t te sue of the “Boot & Shoe Reporter,” the 
idea of a half or full Louis heel with rubber top lift has been 
developed to a nsiderable extent in connection with the manu- 
facture of women’s shoes, and mcerns making rubber heels 
re producing these lifts for the wood heel makers Additional 
elast er the old style wood heel with leather lift, with 


laimed 


TIRE ALARM. 


\merican rights have been secured in a French device known 
as the “Cri-Cri,” which is designed to notify motorists of the 
softening of their tires. One end of a steel strip comes in con- 
tact with the side of the tire, the other is held fast in a clamp 
that hooks under the rim and is braced against the felloe of the 
wheel. When the tire becomes soft the strip buckles, making a 


sharj metallic noise [S. S. Semler. Box 38, Rolfe, Iowa. ] 
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THE DU-FLEX SOLE WITH THE “RFSISTOE’ TIP. 

The manufacturers of Snowflake Du-Flex soles have brought 
uit a novelty in this connection in the form of a white sole 
with a black “double wear” toe made 
f tough, fibrous compound. This 
tip is not veneered, but is a part 





of the sole, extending through its 

entire thickness, the vulcanization 

f the curved, welded union insur- 

ng a joint which the makers guar- 

antee to remain intact and not to 

pull apart. Du-Flex soles may be 

ipplied to the shoe with the same short stitch that is used on 
the leather sole {Avon Sole Ce Avon, Massachusetts. | 


NEW MILLS FISHING SPECIALTIES 


phantom minnow bas appeared, slightly in advance of 


which it 


black bass, for 


l season fof Is espe cially recom- 


mended, but just in time 
for pickerel fishing, in 


which its will be 


use 


o. 


appreciated. It is made 


Br 


of silk, coated with rub- 


L catatl 






ber, in sizes from 1% 

inches long, and retails at 
from 35 to 75 cents, being ob- 
tainable with brown spots, blue, 


silver, with light green stripes and 
in imitation of whitebait 
And for the 


line is inclined toward 


fisherman whose 


7 
: 


distracting 
entanglements, an improved “re- 


leaser” is now being offered, the 
simplicity and practical nature of 
suggested by the 
his the 


rubber band under which the tip 


which is illus- 


shows 





tration wide 


is inserted and which holds the rod firmly while the 


being raised to the detaining twig. Then the rod is 


slight pull on the cord cutting the twig and free- 


g the line William Mills & Son, 21 Park Place, New York.] 
THE STUB-PROOF TIPPED RUBBER SOLE 
\ new tip has been introduced in connection with Goodyear 


[read” soles, which is called the Stub-Proof. This 


All Weather 
tip is of fiber and rub- 


ber and is made an 
integral part of the sole 
by vulcanization, so 
that it cannot crack off, 
that pre- 
sented itself in the case 
of the old style leather- 


tipped 


a possibility 





rubber soles. It 
is also claimed for it that it will not wear away as rapidly as the 
leather toe, because of its resilient composition. [The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio.] 


Nodelay’ 
as an emulsion, not a filler, and it is poured through the valve 


is a new puncture repair solution. It is described 


stem into the inner tube, on the entire inner surface of which it 
forms a thin membrane which, it is claimed, prevents leakage of 
[Nodelay Manufacturing Co 


air due to punctures Chicago. | 


“Brevet” is a new outdoor game of more than ordinary fascina- 
It is played on the lawn with a ball and rubber-headed 
mallets, and as its enjoyment depends neither upon unusual skill 
introduction 


tion 


nor athletic practice, a wide field is open t its 
[F. Regal, 529 Maroning avenue, Warren, Ohi 
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The Editor’s Book Table. 


FECHNICAI METHODS OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. VOL, Il, 


parts Edited by George Lunge, Ph.D English translation, edited 
by Charles A. Keane, D.Sc., Ph.D D. Van Nostrand & Co., New 
Yor} [Large octavo, 1,125 pages. $18 net for two parts.] 


HIS well-known reference work is highly esteemed by 
T analysts in every branch of chemical technolegy, because 
it represents tested results by many of the leading tech- 
ists in chemical and allied industries, consolidated by com- 





petent editors into a well-planned, systematic whole. Seventy 
three collaborators are represented in the present volume. 

Rubber chemists will find Volume III of special interest be- 
cause it contains a section of fifty odd pages devoted to rubber 
and rubber goods. In the sections treating of Oils, Waxes, 
Resins, Textile Fibres and Inorganic Colors, they will also find 
much valuable information on matters intimately connected with 
the manufacture of rubber goods 

The contents of the volume are as follows 

Part 1—Mineral Oils, Lubricants, Fats, Waxes, Organic Prepa- 
rations, India Rubber, Vegetable Tanning Materials, Leather and 
Inks. 

Part 2—Sugar, Starch and Dextrin; Alcohol, Spirits and 
Liqueurs, Vinegar, Wine, Brewing Materials and Beer; Paper, 
Textile Fibres and Inorganic Colors. 

\ brief description of the nature and technology of each 
material precedes the detailed account and discussion of its ap- 
propriate analytic methods. In the section devoted to the con- 
sideration of the rubber industry, Messrs. Frank, Marckwald and 
Caspari present a clear and concise account of their subject un- 
der four general divisions, as follows 

\—The sources and chemical nature of crude rubber and its 
examination previous to manufacture. This is followed by de- 
tailed analytic methods for the determination of resin, moisture, 
ish, rubber (by tetrabromide and nitrosite methods) and pro- 
tein, concluding with remarks on hot and cold vulcanization. 

B—Accessory materials of the industry. A list of about sixty 
of the more important compounding ingredients is given and 
classified into organic and inorganic fillers. Regarding certain 
of these materials useful data are given, particularly concerning 
substitutes, both white and brown or black. Especial considera- 
ton is given to the chemical nature of oil substitutes, their manu- 
facture and a scheme for their analysis is outlined 

(—The analysis of rubber goods. Under this head it is noted 
that the correct interpretation of a complex anlysis of manu 
factured rubber is largely a matter of experience, since few of 
the analytic results correspond directly with substances originally 
forming part of the mixing. The reasons indicated are, first, 
that analysis can divide up the rubber only into chemical groups, 
and not into raw materials; and, second, rubber mixings of any 
very great simplicity rarely occur. A scheme of statement for 
an analysis is shown in which all percentages are calculated upon 
the original material. 

Very full and explicit methods of analysis are detailed for 
every determination required, with references to original sources 
[his is followed by a general scheme of analysis in a series of 
four tables, with notes and comments on interpretation and 
statement of results 

The examination of cable insulation, in conformity with speci- 
fications, is treated separately. The section closes with pertinent 
remarks on analysis of proofed fabrics, rubber solutions, de- 
termination of specific gravities and microscopic examinations. 

D—Empirical tests applied to rubber goods. These are classi- 
fied and described as chemical and physical. 

\ list of nineteen such tests is given in detail. Several im- 
portant machines of European manufacture, designed for tensile 


testing, are illustrated 


In closing the authors treat briefly of gutta percha and balata 
and give a series ot tests for those materials. The work is pro- 
vided with an appendix of tables for reference, drawn from the 
text, also with a well-arranged index of subject matter and of 


authors’ names 


rHE UTILIZATION OF WASTE PRODUCTS | Dr. Theodor kK« 
Secor revised English edition, 1915 Scott, Greenwood & Son, Lon 
don; D. Van Nostrand Co., New Y« . [Clot Rye 336 pages is 
ate Price, $3.00 net, 5( ents duty 


lhe author gives brief accounts of waste recovery in many 


lines of manufacture, compiled from a vast bulk of technical 
literature 
The scope of the work is very large, covering 59 different 


subjects. Naturally in so ambitious an attempt the matter is 
rather brief and to an extent largely historical. It is impossible, 
also, in preparing a work of this sort, to compete with specialists 
in their up-to-date treatment of specific subjects. On india rub- 
ber, for example, the chapter on reclaiming adds nothing to the 
existing knowledge; indeed, when one considers the progress 
made in the last year or two, it can hardly be called up to date 
\ work of this sort, however, has its value in gathering together 


briefly much that has been done in utilizing the world’s waste 





NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW VOORHEES CATALOG 
The new catalog of the Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Co 


f Jersey City, New Jersey, is more than ordinarily interesting. 
, ; , 
( 


lts 89 pages are well and generously illustrated, and the de- 
scriptions clear in showing the qualities which make Voorhees 
rubber goods particularly desirable in various uses. Besides 


rubber belting, hose and packing, which occupy chief promin- 
ence, gaskets, tubing, mats, stair treads and all the many items 
that go to make up a complete line of mechanical rubber goods, 
re given mention. This company has a special department de- 
voted to the manufacture of candy molds, while another of its 
more unusual productions, and one especially interesting at this 
time, is the rubber shell for artillery practice In addition t 


the 29 items—with 52 sub-items—contained in the index, the 


company is prepared to furnish estimates on any special lines, 


novelties or articles for unusual or peculiar requirements. 


THE FIRESTONE CALENDAR FOR 1915. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, has issued its 
yearly calendar, which, following its usual style, commences with 
February and ends with January. It is in the form of a large 
four-page panel hanger, each page containing a calendar for 
three months besides a reproduction in colors of a painting by 
E. W. Pirson, the artist to whose work the Firestone calendars 
owe much of their very genuine charm. Each panel calls at- 
tention to a particular type of tire—the Firestone non-skid for 
pleasure vehicles, the motorcycle tire, the carriage tire and the 
truck tire—and each painting reproduced includes a_ vehicle 
equipped with one of these types of tires in most appropriate 
surroundings. 

DOMINION TIRES AND TIRE ACCESSORIES 

Under this title the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Lim- 
ited, has published a handsome catalogue of 40 pages covering 
practically all rubber articles used in connection with auto- 
mobiles, cycles and motorcycles. The “Nobby” and “Chain” 


non-skid and the “Dominion” plain tread tires are illustrated 
and described in detail. A weight schedule instructs car owners 
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attained the required size for tapping rhe outlook for well 
conducted plantations is bright, and has not been so good for 
vears 

Che great trouble in Suriname is that there is a large class 
f people here who do not care to make their living by work, 
ind while everyone will admit that times are not just what they 
should be, there is pletity of work to be had here. The fact 
that the planters of this colony have to import thousands of 
indentured laborers from British India and Java, at a very high 


price 


As to 


r 
fau 
bal: 
labe 


Paramar ibe b 


ess travel is the leather-topped, rubber-footed shoe, with a cor 
rugated sol You can get them with heels, also, if you like 
Until worn smooth they hold very well on the rocks. It is al 
vays more or less damp round camp—even in the mountains 

trot dew or the like If you have ona couple ot pairs of heavy 
stockings and these waterproof boots or moccasins, you can hunt 
in rain or snow, and be comfortable in the evening or in the 
norning dew, when you go out to hunt the horses—which nat 


IT ill 


manutacture rubber 





rug trade, automobile tires and tire accessories of all kinds 
E. Partridge, wl n March 1 ied tre the vice-presi 
lency of the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, with 
which he had been assuciated for the past ten years, is the head 
t the new ncer hich has established oftices at 146 Iberville 
street, Montreal. Previous to his connection with the Canadian 
(Consolidated company, Mr. Partridge was for ten years actively 
terested in rubber manufacture in the United States, where he 
s associated witl s e€ oft the largest concerns engaged in 
that line 


Ch 


Ss opening a 


distribution of 


the Miner 


don 


ern ( 


rh 
Co. « 


street 





1915 


[June l, 


per head, speaks for itself 
balata ordinance, it has not been in 
otf 


the 


the new operation 


length be able to its 


but 


a sufficient time to comment on 
down 
the 
h, and has at least tried to curtail the wholesale stealing of 


the 


Its or virtues, fact that it has tended to cut 


amount of advances made to laborers before entering 


ita, has made it very unpopular with a certain class of 


ring population 


that will give this article 


ping you space in your valued 
rnal, and hoping that it will help to correct some of the 
meous statements in the letter of your regular correspondent, 


| am, very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) J. S. Lawton 


April 30, 1915 


FOOTWEAR FOR THE MOUNTAINS 


ter who contributes an article on mountain camping and 


per equipment to a recent issue of the “Saturday Evening 


describes the proper sort of footwear for such outings, as 


iseful form of footwear for almost any sort of wilder 


y always are lost 


is very evident from the above description that the writer 
n mind and had also had in use a pair of the famous Barker 
g Shoes 
A NEW CANADIAN RUBBER COMPANY 
e I. E. Partridge Rubber ¢ has been formed in Montreal 


sundries and specialties for the wholesale 





e firm of Congdon, Marsh, Limited, Manitoba. 
Alberta, for the 


Miner rubbers, 


of Winnipeg, 


branch warehouse at Edmonton, 


its shoe pre duct and ot made by 


Rubber Co., Limited, of Granby, Quebec The Cong- 


Marsh concern is sole distributor of Miner rubbers in west- 
anada 

e Chi the New York Belting & 
mn May 1 moved from its old quarters at 130 West Lake 
124-126 West 


branch of Packing 


ago 





to a new store at Lake street. 














Re JOHN D. VERMEULE 


) HEN John D. Vermeule, for thirty-two years president 
t of Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove Manutacturing Co 
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2 passed away, May 18, a career without paralle! in length 

h of active association with the rubber trade came ae 
was connected with rubber manufacture for 72 actively 

n so with the exception of the last four or tive ye: and holding 

S during the whole of that time a position of the first importance 

n Mr. Vermeule was born in Plainfield, New Jersey, September 
22, 1822. He came 

: from the best stock 


ot Holland, the first 


of his ancestors to 


l come to America be 
: ing Adrian Vermeule, 
’ who took up his 


abode in Harlem in 
1699 He was town 
clerk and also ofhci- 
ated as lecturer in 
the Dutch Reformed 
Church One of his 
sons and four of his 
grandsons fought in 
the war of the revo 
lution, and one ot 
these grandsons was 
the grandfather yf 
John D. Vermeule: 


from which it will be 


came logically by 


vears later, in 1844, Goodyear’s India Rubber 


} 


holder In 1877 he was elected its treasurer, 


when he relinquished it to younger hands. He 


ever, as a director in that company, and also 


the directorate of the United States Rubber ( 


tion in 1893 


It is hardly necessary to refer to the great 


executive ability and personal standing, but to 
instance, being the late Clinton Van Vliet, so 


and now president of the company 


was for some years president of the Holland 














percevied that he Joux D. Vermevu 


which were such conspicuous traits in his character 

He remained at school until he was 18 and then et 
a commercial career as clerk in a New Brunswick 
( 
turing Co. was organized, and Mr. Vermeule, then but 


the new rubber company He occupied an important 


president, an office which he held continuously until last 


vhose board he had been since the formation o 


Glove company under Mr. Vermeule’s long managem 
hieved, many years ago, a reputation of which 


night well be proud. This was due not only to Mr 


nent with which he selected his assistants; among 


Mr. Vermeule had many large interests outside of rubber. 


resident of the American Savings & Loan Association 
rector in the Chatham and Phoenix National Banks. The enter- 


prise, however, in which he was most deeply interested 


f rubber manufacture was the York Cliffs Improvement 
Maine 


which acquired a valuable tract of land at Yor 





those sturdy Dutch traits of industry, honesty and _ self-reliance 


out 
Manutac 


jomed 


] 


sition 
from the start and in time became the company’s largest stock 
its 
\ugust 


how- 


n 


Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe Co., and retained his place in 


Vermeule’s 


judg 


selling agent, and F. F. Schaffer, long his factory superintendent 


He 


vice 


1- 


outside 
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\lr. Vermeule was president of this company, and it was chiefly 
due to his energy that the property was developed into a popular 
summer resort. In addition to building a tine hotel he erected 
a summer residence for himself which was one of the most at- 
tractive spots along the Maine coast. 

He was one of the patrons of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York and had a personal collection of particularly 
ne paintings, and also a notable library. He married, in 1846, 
Miss Mary C. Kelley, daughter of a prominent Philadelphia 
merchant. She died some vears ago, and during the last years 
of his life he lived with a niece in Staten Island. This niece, 
Mrs. J. B. Austin, and her brother, Edward Vermeule, of Plain- 


field, New Jersey, are his nearest surviving relatives 


JOHN P. RIDER. 


been actively and prominently associated with an 


lo have 
important and successful industrial corporation continuously for 


52 years is an unusual record, but this distinction belongs to 


John P. Rider, formerly president of the New York Rubber Co., 


vho passed away, in his &lst year, at his home in Beacon, New 


Mr. Rider was born at Rhinebeck—only a few miles away 


from Beacon and in the same county—January 28, 1835. He 


graduated from the local schools, and at the age of 16 was hard 
at work in a store belonging to an uncle in a neighboring town 
Two years later he returned to Rhinebeck to assist his father, 
vho had just been appointed postmaster in that village It 
shows what a long period this active life covered when the fact 
| 





is recalled that this postal appointment was made by President 

Pierce. After distributing letters for his neighbors for a couple 

f years he went, at the age of 20, Cown to the city of New 

York, which opened up a ger field of possibilities than his 

native village afforded. Here he became connected with a whole 
ile house ind 

S eicht ve 


Co., an association 
he was destined to 
continue for over 
half a century 

In the following 
veal he Was made 
secretary ot the 
company, and filled 
that position until 


1883, when he was 


electe ce-pres 
dent That posi 
tion he lled t 
»2 . 

23 years, when, o1 


the death of the 
company’s presi 
dent, in 1906, he 


was made _ the 





chief executive of 

the corporation, remaining its president until 1911, when, be- 
cause of advancing years and a desire to lighten his business 
burden, he resigned The company, however, was not disposed 
to lose his services altogether, and he was made chairman of 
the board of trustees 


\s throwing some light on the opinion entertained of him by 














( n i et ss te s y years 
es if s ect S at the The f his 
Signat ! est w Nese res lut s ( i suitable 
le t s I sl resolve that this board 
] . il atis! t t this Z eri 
faithf ; é " Mr. Ride that the pros 
| ru his long per nas ee largely 
t tiie I i est I M Nider 5 ialf 
hie ut give expression tf regret the di 
s elt unat vl Vas n ere veve 
y- tie itista \ s air i the trustees 
e woul give t i e bene s ex 
eri ane 
e rubbe hile it dominate s ties, did t 
sol ely ( Ww or ne le eC ns eT ne t 
banking, 1 ‘ eacon, which during the st 35 years 
f his life " 1 ‘ He was one the organizers 
SY.) t M il National Bar ane was 1ts Ic¢ 
president e until 1908. when he ecame president 
et w ntil st Jar whet eimg in nis 
Sls eal c i 1 not t e asked longer t lis 
harwee t ; ‘ hee 
He I t iit ¢ nit whict 
he live 1 ] es elect supervisor of the VI 
© I i ea 1 da levotes \ lut 
cs I ] uci S egare 12 is services 
o tl the third i tu uring which he 
mace I H was als exceedingly prominent in 
Ma 1 le re ined to th 32) degree and being 
i me er he local k g t rious M ni 
lodges i ‘ York City 
T he Si me eT S tat ily nsist sis I tw 
grandchildren and tw reat-grandchildren 


WILLIAM R. THROPP 
William R. TI 
New 


William R. Thropp, president of 


Sons’ Co., died at his home in Trenton, 


from a complication of diseases, at the age of 58 years 

He was born in Trenton, receiving his education in the 
schools of that city n 1879, at the age of 22, having con 
pleted a four-year irse in machinery and engineering, he 
ecame associated with his father, the late John E. Thropp 


in the manufacture of rubber mill machinery He was made 


plant, a position which he occupied for 


1890 


superintendent of the 


ten years. In January he discontinued this association 


and engaged independently in a similar line of manufacture 


erecting a factory building oh East State street, Trenton, 
which formed the nucleus the present extensive plant of 
the William R. Thropp & Sons’ Co., one of the most promi 
nent and widely known concerns engaged in this important 


line of manufa 
Mr 


affiliated 


Masoni 


Thropp was a member of order, being 


with Trento odge, the Three Phree Chay 


ter, Palestiné y and Crescent Temple of the Mystik 


Shrine 


wife, a daughter and two sons—John 


E. and Joseph W wh associated with him in business 


were 


MAJOR ELIOT C. PIERCE 


»o many r ~ elapsed since Major Eliot (¢ Pierce. who 
died at his home Weymouth, Massachusetts, May 21, was 
active im the er indtistry that many men in the trade may 
not recall his nnection with it, but as a matter of fact Major 
Pierce was one of the neers in the rubber reclaiming industry 


Rubber Co . 
sizable 


however, 


He, with his brother, J]. C. Pierce, formed the Pierc« 


after the Civil War and t one 
Massacht 


shortly time had a very 


plant at Danversport isetts The 


ompany 


twenty years ago, and after that time 


went out of business ut 
Major 
Major 


ciation with this industry 


Massa hu 


Pierce had 1 further ass« 


setts 





Pierce vas orn in Braintree, Fel ruary 
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War, 
\rmy of the Potomac 


14, 1831 He the Civil 


taking part in every 


served with great distinction in 


battle fought by the 


with the exception of Antietam. He did not engage in that as he 
was out on a furlough because of wounds received at Bull Run. 
or gallant service he was promoted to a captaincy and later 


elieved that during his 


made a major, and it was last years he 
was the ily surviving officer of the regiment to which he 
elonges 
MARSHALL CUSHING 

Marshall Cushing, who died at the Post-Graduate Hospital in 
New York, May 12, as a result of an operation for appendicitis, 
was never directly onnected with the rubber trade, but as he 
was tor some years secretary f the National Association of 
Manufacturers, he was well known to many manufacturers of 
rubber products whe were members of that association 

Mr. Cushing was born in Hingham, Massachusetts, in 1860 


ind graduated from Harvard College in 1883. He had a notable 
newspaper experience rst as editorial writer on the “Boston 
Globe,” and later as founder of the “Washington Times,” and 
editor of the “New York Press.” In the meantime he had acted 


as private secretary to Senator Lodge, and also to John Wana- 


ket when he was postmaster-general Later Mr ushing 
ecame secretary of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
ani ntinued up to the time of his death as editor and pub 


“How,” a magazine published in the general interest 


lisher of 
ot manutacturers 

HEINRICH BRUCK 
who for many vears was general manager ot 


W orks 


—> 
was /0 


Heinrich Brick, 


Leipsic, passed away, 


old 


the Leipsic Rubber Germany, 


and had been connected with 


vears 


his company since 1864, when it was known as Julius Marx, 
leine & Co He began as domestic and foreign traveling 
salesman, and was soon taken into partnership. He was always 


export department of the Leipsic Rub- 
and this he the company’s most important de- 
He in 1913. In the death 


Bruck the German rubber industry loses one of its oldest 


especially active in the 


; ' : 
er Works made 


partment became general director 


f Mr 


and most distinguished members 


and the founder of the surgical 


branch of that industry 


MEN ON T 


HE “LUSITANIA.” 


the ill-fated “Lu 


<UBBER 


\mong the passengers or sitania,’ which was 
were three 
\rthur H 


\\ illiam I 1 


men 
\dams, of 


j ‘7% ‘ 7 h . 
torpedoed ry the (serimans Mav 7 there con- 


nected with the rubber trad amely 


Trenton: Brown, of 


London; Arthur Rk 
Buffalo 

ARTHUR H. ADAMS. 
\dams, one of 


from a visit to his parents in Newton, 


\rthur H the victims cf the “Lusitania” 


disaster, was on his way 


Massachusetts, to London, which had been his home for some 


ears and where he represented the interests of the United States 
tubber Co. H 


he Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


was about 40 vears of age and a graduate of 


He first went abroad 
as an electrical engineer, but later became identified with Ameri- 


He 


teen-year-old son, from the 


can rubber interests succeeded in escaping, with his nine- 


ship, and was in a lifeboat when it 
The boy 


mto the water 


struck by one of the “Lusitania’s” masts was 


was 
saved, but the father was knocked from the boat 
and perished 


ARTHUR R. FOLEY 


\nother victim of the sinking of the “Lusitania” was Arthur 
R. Foley, of the Home Rubber Co., of Trenton, New Jersey 
Mr. Foley joined the selling department of that company in 
189] At first he confined his attention to the New York City 
trade, but proving to be a successiul salesman, his territory was 
gradually enlarged unti’ his travels carried him all over the 
United States, and during the last few years he had given quite 
a little time to the mpanv’s foreign business, particularly its 








15 
War, 
omac 
as he 
Run. 
later 
rs he 


h he 


L860. 
able 
ston 

ind 
cte d 
ina- 
hing 
rers, 
ub 


rest 





interests in England Before the voyage which terminated so 
tragically, he had four times visited the company’s London office, 
and he was widely known in the rubber trade on both sides of 
the water. 

WILLIAM H. BROWN. 

Mr. Brown was engaged in the rubber and mill supply busi- 
ness in Buftalo, New York, and lived at 689 West Delaware 
avenue in that city. He was on his way to England on a tri 
undertaken partly for business and partly for pleasure. 

David C. Lockwood, superintendent of the Rubber & Celluloid 
Harness Trimming Co., of Newark, New Jersey, died at his home 
in that city on April 22. He was 74 years of age and had been 
in the employ of the Rubber & Celluloid company for more than 
30 years. He was prominent in local political circles and a 
member of various organizations. Five daughters and a son 
survive him. 


FIVE MEN INDICTED FOR FRAUDULENT RUBBER 
SHIPMENTS. 


N the March number of this publication mention was made 
| of the discovery of an attempt on February 15 to ship 
rubber to the other side concealed in bales of cotton waste. 
rhe name of the shipper as it appeared on the manifest was 
\. B. Newman, of New York 

\s may be imagined, no one was more interested in ascer- 
taining all the facts in the case than the members of the Rubber 
Club, and particularly the members of the Control Committee, 
which had undertaken to see that the guarantee given the British 
Government in consideration of the lifting of the embargo was 
scrupulously lived up to. The committee began immediate in- 
vestigations and soon discovered that the cotton bales containing 
the hidden rubber had come from 470 Pulaski street, Brooklyn, 
where a building had been recently rented by a man who rep- 
resented himself as a rubber manufacturer from the West, and 
had assumed the name of an officer in a well-known concern in 
Indiana. He bought small lots of rubber in different quarters 
under the same disguise. These facts and many others gleaned 
by the committee’s investigators were promptly laid before the 
Federal authorities. 

The government has been working on this matter quietly 
ever since, with the result that on May 27 the Federal Grand 
Jury presented to Judge Pollock in the Federal Court in New 
York an indictment against five men for conspiracy to de 
fraud the government through false manifests. 

The defendants were Harry R. Salomon and Albert Salo- 
mon, of the firm of Salomon Brothers & Co., importers and 
exporters, of 299 Broadway; Albert B. Newman, importer 
and commission merchant of 99 Nassau street; Franz Rosen- 
berg. of the Oestreicher-Amerikano Rubber Co., and Sig- 
mund Karman, a rubber expert of the Excelsior Works at 
Budapest. 

According to the assistant district attorney having the mat- 
ter in charge, the method pursued was as follows: Harry 
Salomon, a member of the firm of Salomon Bros. & Co., who 
have been in business in this country for a number of years, 
was not an American citizen. Being in Germany at the time 
the war broke out, he was called to the colors as a reservist. 
with the rank of lieutenant. As there was a scarcity of cot- 
ton, he suggested to his superior officers the idea of coming 
to the United States to devise a method of getting cotton 
to Germany. While at work on this project he met, in 
Hanover. Rosenberg and Karman, who had been commis- 
sioned to sail for America to arrange, if possible, for ship- 
ment of rubber to Austria by way of Italy, Karman being a 
rubber expert. Rosenberg, who was equipped with a letter 
of credit for $100,000 from a Vienna bank, together with Kar 
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man, arrived in New York in December, Harry Salomon having 
arrived a little earlier. Here they were joined in the enterprise 
by Albert S. Salomon, the other member of Salomon Bros 
\. B. Newman was working in a tailoring establishment on 
small wages, but being a nephew of Karman he was added 
to the group and set up as an export and commission mer- 
chant, with offices at 99 Nassau street 

The next step was to rent a place in Greenpoint, Brooklyn 
They then bought a quantity of rubber and barrels of resin 
They put the rubber in the barrels and completely surrounded it, 
top, bottom and all around, by a thick layer of resin, melted 
and poured in. They made up 276 barrels in this way, with 
a total weight of 142,870 pounds. These were shipped to 
their agent in Genoa by the Cunard liner “Carpathia,” which 
sailed from New York on January 5, Newman filling out the 
manifest and swearing that the shipment contained nothing 
but resin But before this resin-coated rubber reached its 
destination the United States government had got knowledge 
of the matter and had the shipment held in Naples, and in 
the meantime resin had been put on the list of contraband, 
which compelled the operators to find some other means of 
concealing their rubber. Their next attempt at shipping rub 


ber was in the middle of bales of cotton waste—as described 


in the March number of this publication. Before doing this 
they had experiments made by an X-ray specialist, until they 
believed their cotton bales were X-ray proof 

But the government had also discovered that this plan was 
on foot, and consequently when 178 bales of apparent cotton 
waste were delivered at the White Star dock for shipment by 
the “Cretic” for Genoa they were immediately subjected to 
X-ray investigation. Several bales were passed, when the 
operator detected a certain cloudy effect. The bale was 
opened and the rubber discovered. and then the whole con- 
signment was investigated 

It is believed that the rubber concealed in the barrels of 
resin and the bales of cotton amounted all told to about 50 
tons, valued at about $80,000 

The attorneys for the defendants, immediately after the 
indictment, gave out the following statement 

‘Franz Rosenberg. a merchant of Hanover, Germany, came 
to this country for the purpose of purchasing rubber for cer- 
tain rubber concerns in Austria. Sigmund Karman, of the 
rubber concerns, accompanied him for the purpose of passing 
on the quality of the rubber. Newman was employed by 
them to do odds and ends. 

“In shipping the rubber in the manner they did they did 
so for the purpose of circumventing the enemy and had not 
in view a violation of any statute. They did not know that 
there was a statute on the books which compelled them to 
give a proper description in the manifest of the shipment 
If they failed to comply with the law in giving an improper 
description in the manifest, they were entirely ignorant of 
such violation.” 

The following statement was made in behalf of the Salomon 
brothers, Albert and Harry 

“We have learned with great surprise and sorrow of the 
action of the Grand Jury. We are informed that we have 
been indicted for violating a highly technical statute, which. 

: ; : - : 
however, involves no imputation whatever of any moral 
wrongdoing, but merely a technical charge growing out ot 
the present complicated international conditions. We feel 
ourselves entirely blameless in the matter and are not con 


scious of having committed any wrong whatever. 





SHIPMENT OF RUBBER TO RUSSIA STOPPED 

An attempt to ship rubber by the steamship “Atantic” to 
\rchangel, Russia, in violation of the agreement made with the 
British Government, was frustrated ten days ago by the ac- 
tivities of the Rubber Control Committee. Upon investigation 
it was found that the consignment consisted of 423 cases and 
100 bags of rubber. The entire cargo was later unloaded at 
Bush Terminal docks and the steamship “Atlantic” did not sail 


for Archangel as scheduled 
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THE FISK COMPANY ACQUIRES LARGE PLOT 
HE Fish et has acquired what was formerly known 
T s the Grigg roperty, at the corner of Oak and Grove 
streets, | e Falls, Massachusetts. The plot consists 
ut Sy ind has approximately 450 feet frontage on 
ik street, 43 ( e street and on the west 2,000 feet 
ti e railroad divides this property from 
"s as 
ginally owned the Fisk company 1s 
pletel the recently enlarged plant, the ex 
ide necessary the acquisition of this 
pe | drawn for the erection of a modern 
ding wrner of Oak and Grove streets upon 
work it once \ warehouse manu- 
ring il tually be uilt on the remaining 
Che ll be use rres s estaurants, 
r it ) il s 
( able will ike possible for the 
! e wW ire it its en pl yves to a greater 
r er possi le ecause of lack of room, 
et en he business The additions 
n ll sk Rubber Co. one of the largest in 
t s it I s pla vill be dern and 
FIVE RUBBER CONCERNS COMBINE 
I S s of the Unite States Kk ‘ 
it R é ( the Enterprise Rubbe 
{ Ne 1 gla 1 W t Sh € 
( I roug together 
ne T in <T \ is tl € 
st N¢ nia lL hese inc 
it differ t la s ill atte 
it 280-284 Summer stres vhere 
100,000 square feet has been sec ired 
he prope display t the various 
J s brat stores Il still remai 
ul nds. C. L. Weaver will continue 
Chester Pike, J vill rema 
c rd B. Swett will lool 
\r s heretofore C. Kalish will 
\\ i | \ l Willian Porte 
e ( ll c 4 ‘ ] m il it T 
Ente I ll be dis 
ntinued 
it States er | Charles 
ll re s it has been for 
4 | \m ’ er ( s clot 
i N hi (sree! \ ll als T 
1 4 Iteratior 1 
e Re é er ( S ston office 
s d 1 re \ e moved 
) ¢ ) e str l ti 
7 IX ( a 
S il 
GOVERNMENT SUPPLIES WANTED 
. | X 2? 800 feet rit é Bid 
< t e Paymaste General 
S t the earest Na y Pay Office 
; 230 dy e same date bids will be opened 
S SO0) fee 5 5 t ubbe overed wire schedul 
R45 O00 ‘ S le onductor wire and 1 
sche les 8345 and 8347 


8338 garden and suction hose, bids on 


calls 
vhich will be accepted until June 15. 


Schedule for 


DIVIDEND PAID TO WALPOLE CREDITORS. 


[he creditors’ committee of the Walpole Tire & Rubber Co., 


f Walpole, Massachusetts, made distribution May 24 of a divi- 
At 


to 25 per cent. of the face value of claims. 


dend amounting 

the same time a circular letter was sent out to depositing credit- 
rs referring to the sale of certain assets to and the continuance 
f the business of the Walpole and subsidiary companies by the 
Revere Rubber Co., of Chelsea, Massachusetts. Part of the pur- 


hase price has been paid by the Revere company, the balance 
to be paid as soon as necessary papers can be passed, inventory 
taken, etc This circular letter that another sub- 
ntial dividend may reasonably be expected within thirty days 
lhat the stockholders of the Walpole Tire & Rubber Co. are 
satistied with the arrangements resulting in the purchase of 


also advises 


not 

this perty by the creditors’ committee, and the subsequent 
disposal of a portion of its assets—merchandise, machinery, con- 
tracts, etc.—is evidenced by the fact that a meeting was held at 


Boston on May 10 at which 4,300 shares of preferred stock were 
which a committee was appointed to in- 
affairs in connection with the company since 


to back to the 


represented and at 
all « the 


its receivership and 


vestigate f 
and 


thereto report 


prior 


t kholder 
stockholders 


A TEST OF DREADNAUGHT TIRES 


\ novel tire test is being made by the Dreadnaught Tire & 
Rubber Co., of Baltimore \ Lancia car equipped with Dread- 
naught tires recently started from New York for a trip to San 
Francisco; and as this company guarantees its tires for 7,500 


niles’ service, it expects the round trip to be completed on the 
Messrs. LaPorte and Goss, who are making 
comfort the the interior 
Pullman idea, with berths 


original casings 


are insured along route, for 


f the car has been arranged on the 
suspended from the roof and with racks for carrying the lighter 


The long tail-board of the car can also be dropped out- 
warmth and 





arrangement insures 


f a tent. The tires were 


ward, and a single curtain 


otection and obviates the necessity « 


d and marked by a committee at the commencement of 


p and will be re-examined at its end. 


inspect 


RUBBER COMPANY DIVIDENDS. 
New York, on May 20 paid a 


on its common stock to 


Ba merican Chicle Co., of 


rterly dividend of 1 per cent stock- 


on May 15 
de- 


Massachusetts, has 


on its preferred 


of 
id 


he Apsley Rubber Co., Hudson, 
lividend of 3 
stockholders 


per cent 
cord on June 22 


of re 


of Akron, Ohio, has declared a quar- 
per cent. on its preferred stock, payable July 


stockholders of record 18 


Ri 


regu 


on June 
of Malden, Massachusetts, 
per cent 


Che Convers¢ ibber Shoe Co.. 


iaf 


semi 


lared a annual dividend of 3 


vayable June 1 to stockholders of record on May 24. 
CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE CO. INCREASES CAPITAL STOCK. 
annual meeting of the Converse Rubber Shoe Co 
Massachusetts, held May 5, the old board of dire« 
elected, as well as the former officers of the com- 
President, M. M 
treasurer, Hugh Bullock: 
Arnold. \t a previous meeting of the stockholders 
late in March, authorization was in 
capital stock from $600,000 to $700,000, and the greater part 
Adams & Co., Boston—according 


late information, has already been sold 


\t the 
of Malden 
was re 


pany, who are Converse; secretary, H. L 


Dolliff ; 
-— 6 


assistant superintendent 


given for an increase 


this issue—placed by of 


ot 


to 
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CLIFFORD H. OAKLEY. 


R AILROADING is a very good apprenticeship for any sort 
of active life, especially when the railroading consists of 
actual road construction. This means habits of hard work, at- 
tention to detail and a life in the open \ll this fell to the lot 
f Clifford H. Oakley, between the ages of 17 and 22. It might 

be mentioned in 


passing that Mr. 


Oakl was 1 1 
October, 18609, n 
Cleveland \t 16 he 
had started to work 
\t 17 | entere 





ment. Soon he was 
transferred to th 
maintenance of way 


department, as rod- 


man, and later be- 
came an assistant 
engineer of the 
I a \Ir Oakle 


1 , 1 1 
looks DaCK with 


pleasure and _satis- 





faction to his stren- 

ous experiences in 

Ciirrorp H. OaKtes the open during 
se 5 years of exacting but interesting railroad work. 

In 1891 Mr. Oakley entered the service of the Cleveland Rub- 
ber Ci nd within a year had hecome assistant superintendent 
of that plant. When that company was consolidated with the 
New York Belting & Packing Co. and others to torm the 
Mechanical Rubber Co, he was sent to Passaic, New Jersey, as 
superintendent of the plant of the New York Belting & Packing 
Co. at that place [wo years later he returned to Cleveland to 
become superintendent of the Cleveland Rubber Works, which 
position he held for 5 years. He then associated himself with 


the Grieb Rubber Co. at Trenton, New Jersey, as factory mana- 





ger, and helped t pe the destinies of this concern for seven 
vears, during which time he induced the Ajax Rubber Co. of 
ew York to move to Trenton and consolidate with the Grieb 
ompany, thus forming the well-known Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co 
In 1907 Mr. Oakley decided to enter upon the manufacture of 
bber goods on his own account. He founded the Essex Rubber 


Co., whose business, starting ir a small way, has grown to its 
present proportions under his leadership as president and general 

imager. This company makes a varied line of mechanical spe- 
cialties, a hard molded insulating material known as “Essex Con- 
densite,” automobile accessories, asbestos brake lining, packings 
porting goods, horseshoe pads and numerous other specialties. 
The, company is credited with a very large production of rubber 
soles, and the reputation thus gained has contributed largely to 
its success in placing on the market the Essex rubber heel. It 
enjoys sales of close to a million dollars a year and has recently 
completed extensive additions to its plant in Trenton 

Mr. Oakley is vice-president of the Trenton Chamber of Com- 
merce and chairman of its Manufacturing Committee, trustee 
and director of the New Jersey Manufacturers’ Association and 
an active member of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 


neers 


The accepted authority on South American rubber—“The 


Rubber Country of the Amazon,” by Henry C. Pearson 


THE MARRIAGE OF MR. APSLEY 
Ex-Congressman L. D. Apsley, president of the Apsley Rubber 
and Mrs. Abigail Black were married at Mr. Apsley’s resi 
dence in Hudson, Massachusetts, on the evening of April 30. 
The ceremony was performed by the Reverend Newton Bla 


rector of Christ Episcopal Church, of Needham, Massachusetts, 


yrother-in-law of the bride. 


MR. CUTLER CONTINUES HIS SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH WORK 





H. Cutler, vice-president of the Cutler-Hammer Clut 
hich manufactures rubber mill devices, has moved his residence 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. where the home offices are located 
< } + nti 9 ell + engage ’ ~ entil rece ’ 
( M ss usetts It stitute r nolog ] 
c é Mr. Cutler 5 ite ‘ te el 
i ontrolling « es tl ‘ ¢ r t é 
erson 1 he | r States ‘ < il ore t 
tive ent e Cutler-Hammer ( Ma I 
ng es | hich he founde« 
PERSONAL MENTION 
‘ | k 1 ding S 
t e Pacitic st S rar g | \ngeles s 
( s Dieg the San Fra S 
Word is een received that Captain Hai 1 the Montreal 
manager of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limited 


formerly connected with the Canadian Consolidated Rubber | 
Limited, who went to the front with the Canadian troops some 
nonths ago, h een wounded in battk 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Dunbar—the former vice-president and 
the Dreadnaught Tire & Rubber ( of 
Baltimore, and of the Greensburg Tire & Rubber Co., of Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania—on May 14 celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of their marriage with a dinner to their friends at the 
Greensburg Country Clul 

H. T. Dunn, president of the Fisk Rubber Co., of Chicopee 
Falls, Massachusetts, has acquired an interest in the Willys- 
Overland automobile manufacturing company and will in 
the future devote a portion of his time to the interests of 
that con pany, being its vice-president and a member of its 
board of directors. The Willys-Overland plant is located at 


Toledo, Ohio 


C. W. Wacker has been promoted from the management 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co.’s branch at Toledo to a sit r 
position at Cleveland, Ohio, being s ceeded i rime 


I 


city by H. W. L. Kidder 
The Republic Rubber Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, is being 
represented in Utah by Ru 


i tee eee: : 
Walker Bank building, Salt 


W. ©. Durrell, formerly connected with the Diamond 
Rubber Co., has been appointed Boston branch manager for 
the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., of Jeannette. Pennsylvania 
succeeding Graham Laurie, who will devote his attention 


hereafter to an accessory concern in which he has purchased 
an interest 

J. S. Watterson, formerly manager of the Iroquois Rubber 
Co., of Buffalo, New York, has become presiden 
ern, an office made vacant by the resignation of Edward T 
Smith to assume the presidency of the Chicago Rubber Co., 
of Chicago, Illinois 

James Pfeiffer, president of the Miller Rubber Co., of Akron, 
arrived in New York from Bermuda, May 19, on the “Bermu 
dian” of the Quebec line 


R. E. Smith, formerly Providence branch manager for the 


United States Tire Co. has been appointed manager of the 
branch at Worcester, Massachusetts, succeeding John R. Whit- 
myer 
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C. F. MePHILLIPS & CO. OPEN CRUDE RUBBER OFFICE TRADE NEWS NOTES 


| hillis is resid t ane + Pd.J 1 ’ 
Me Phillips preside ind The Hood Rubber Co. is building a warehouse on its property 


\I . stahliched ’ : : 
i een established a t Watertown, Massachusetts This new building will contain 
a rude 1 cI Mr 79,000 square feet of floor space, being 176 feet long, 112 feet 
\f j - 4 d nro . . 
. r . “ ‘ vide and 4 stories high 
ie 2 ect s the is Tu 
; ae = Park The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., of Boston, announces 
~ . > N | 
oeid i e addition to its selling force of Louis O. Duclos, former sales 
Waller, ‘ unager for the Walpole Tire & Rubber Co., of Walpole, Massa- 
husetts. Mr. Duclos, who has a wide acquaintance in the trade 
AJAX-GRIEB WINS INFRINGEMENT SUIT ind a thorough knowledge f the market, will act as special 
x-Gr Trenton, New Jerse representative, handling friction and insulating tapes and splicing 
‘ , ae ts the G mpounds 
“ s The National India Rubber Co., of Bristol, Rhode Island, and 
’ ; . : the Satety It sulate Wire & Cable C: _ of New Ye rk, have been 
. wn 5 iwarded contracts to furnish cable of different grades for use in 
A) ( State ; ' - 3 
; he underground nstruction of the police and tire alarm in- 
tele aie : stallations at Niagara Falls, New York 
he fact that 
ae i International Association of rubber stamp makers will hold 
1002 ts 1915 annual convention at the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon, July 14-16. Special railroad rates have been obtained for 
THE AKRON TIRE CO. MANUFACTURING IN LONG ISLAND CITY astern members w may wish to attend, and plans prepared 
] t} tal t tor nt ( g signtseeing trips 
. e Sout t 1 & S ly Co. has secured the agency fo 
> { an T ’ 
s \tl (,eorTrg! nd has opened store uu 
: AR t &4 rt] , r street 
17 
eG lire ¢ n. Ne lersey. has e ar nee 
‘ t ¢ (sarage ( I Harttord, Connect it 
; ts tires in that city and stat 
irple Ce f Springfield, Miss ncory 
in J 1914, w i capital stock of $3,000, li n 
NEW WATERPROOFING PROCESS nufacture articles of rubber and rubber substitutes, has it 
lizat t S$20.000 
er ( lis, M usetts, has 
T \ a { T ] ~~ iu narge ot J x 
W : 
é ve s res accessories ian arr 
S t t S te ink t ink 9 eT tory 
eatures the recent Ch yg Pros 
e sect cc ed by the Fires ‘ e& 
( s 1 anv had a large touring r, a truck a! 
a ; 
‘ the in | rate ¢ rated a 
] ] v r restone ti Ss n 
r 1 | ese es 
i . 
‘ ] t ] 
< ‘ T ( cr i 4 
‘ . e being 


RUBBER IN A REAL LIFE ROMANCI ' le ii! ! vhich is expected to prove f e in the 


é gible ] tl addi e1g 
é eing slig less i 
x ‘ ‘ \ 
-“ ( | \¢ } nN 
P | \ lit cs S ( , [rent whic ma 
”) 
. cs ‘ t t <T t 
M e } 
M Gol retar 2 Ma 
( eT f 1IS]2 inu 
lot} ead rter t 79 | e stree Brookl 
, that he has severed his connection wit! 
1 
e ears ntinuous et! pl yment with one concern 18 a dis 
s ss S tinction of sufficient rarity to command attention, and as a rule 
100.000 acres reflects favorabl the nditions surrounding such empl 


States recently he learned ment. On April 16 Miss Rose A. Gray completed fifty years of 


t t Hagerstown, Mary employment in the rubber factory of Eberhard Faber at Newark 
is ered his two } il New Jerse A which she entered when 15 years ot ag The or 
s working in a factor. asion was marked by the presentation of a purse of gold, floral 


«e Southern hom. tributes and other appreciative demonstrations 
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WITH THE GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY FIFTY YEARS. St. Louis, in the Syndicate Trust building. Mr. Culver is de- 





here are not many men in the rubber trade, or as a matter scribed by a local newspaper man as one “who knows how to 


fact in any trade, who have the satisfaction of rounding out specialize, systematize and concentrate business methods.” 
full 50 years of association with one company, but this is the J. W. Davidson, whose death occurred on April 11, had been 
istinction that has been achieved by James Suydam, treasurer employed for the past ten years in the Montreal office of the 
general manager of the Goodyear Rubber Co. of St. Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, as an artist and 
ul designer, the thousands of molds used by that company being 
It was in 1865 largely the result of his work 
Mr — MR. HERMESSEN ON HIS WAY TO JOIN THE ENGLISH ARMY. 
“ yy a A recent visitor to New York, and also to the office of THE 


[::pIA Rupper Wortp, was J. L. Hermessen, F. R. G. 5S. Mr. 
mMyear Company 


. Hermessen, who is a civil engineer, left England fourteen years 
New York Cit } ! } | ] 
ago for this side of the water. He spent about a year in the 
nown as ¢t 
P States and then went t \lexico, where he became very much 
er Clothing 


, interested in the development of rubber plantations, although his 
1@ began as ole rl | ' ] itl Ir lec ' i i 

Sh ae , work properly had to do with railroad construction in that re- 
ookKkeeper Dut . . 

i pu bic He was intimately acquainted with the late J ( Harvey 


and spent some time on his plantation at La Buena Ventura and 
ecame deeply interested in Mr. Harveys experiments both in 


istilloa and later in Hevea. When Mexican conditions became 


A ™ — such that no Anglo-Saxon could remain there with comfort or 
pops : Br _— safety, Mr. Hermessen went to Ecuador, where during the last 
— on . ' vear al l i halt he h s been engaved in railroad surveys It Was 
: , his intention to go from there into the rubber country of the 
' 
si es ot \mazon, but the outbreak of hostilities changed his plans and 
‘ 7‘ pe gaint decided him to return to England. He sailed from New York on 
; , ’ a he “Adriati \lay 27 and intends on reaching England t ffer 
, _— is se ces as an engineer to the military authorities 
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lis—g g the 
| a S yA . - 
1867, when the as he New Jersey Zinc Co., from its offces at 55 Wall street 
mbined popula \ 1Oor 2ives state I the effect that it has 
et places was only > 1875 he was mad intention f operating a rubber tire plant mnection with its 
ver of the Milwaukee brancl maining there 10 years ‘ factories at Palmerton and Millport as has be reported in 
tto S Paul in 1885 ane ‘ ester! ranches he d ress 
val ity ane Vi irine is luring the las ( ee 404 \pril issue mentior as made of the 
‘ s ( s Is Na ( ree ! itl sé The M le Steel & ron ( oT ¢ 
S am says that he s it this st ent p stablished near Youngst 
el 1 S “ \ sical pr Is t si re ‘ urchase referred to h 
te e looks lke a ) and is as tull of The N Castle Steel & n Cc New ( 
“1 ciness cat ty a R i 50 . 
x mane Phe Miche Tire ¢ Milltown, New 
_— meted cen repr ntative .. B t Chica 
PERSONAL MENTION Z 
1 x \ it I int Mrothers t induiar ip 
. ‘ 
\\ I ‘ esice \ i se 4 ct ste nr ; t << 1 | l. Potter s be 
s ‘ ’ er ( Limuitec , 
i \ i i s ( ‘ © é } 1 les M nes va 
| ng Ol R ( Limite f the Malay 
. ' ™ s result tests ece l nackte the IT il league st ill 
S eCe I t t LH id INUBBER | M j PI } 
mat he raper-Maynard Co., of Plymouth, New Ham] 
~ M \. | vet the Water ’ } 
; ire is bee te r us e public schools Ven 
S ests the eas S the lalay Pet sul . 
~_ as » the 1915 seas The rubber cente - the 
< \ Se 1 ( ‘ ‘ trom the st te 
a rea re include these tests and the ball A s¢ 
i ul . lul 
s e ti 1 play 
| vl s ‘ ‘ : ~~ 
1 I nas starter I t ( St \ ictory ait t¢ 
m es y ‘ Fabric ( The ? . : . . 
» e plar St. Mungo Mar turing ( of America, at 
d | ‘ Works ¢ i e & RKRubbe : : . 
\ rh vew Jerse This Iding, which wil e devote t 
i t t ( \ h las C : - ona 
; ‘ : . the manufacture of golf balls, will occupy a space 50 x 75 feet 
v ct feu irs ' ermu | s returnes tiie . . . - 
st in the neighborhood of $15,000 
states I expects t ngag ré¢ inuta 
e 200-mile Southwest Sweepstake automobile race at Okla 
| W. Rabe hvsicia (5 h Co s well } Citv on April 29 was I Bob” Burman, who drove 
} ] 1 taf ; Y hi } \ . 1 2) , , ‘ 1 
ief f the ity hospital sta \ (Ono visited Vew French Peugeot car. tted with Nassat tires made th 
May) 22 is represent tive of tine ‘ mpany at a conference Thern oid Rubber ( I lrentot Ne \\ Jerse His average 
hvsicians of 25 of the big factories of the United States speed was 67.98 miles per ur 
is is the first conference of its kind ever held here, tts pur In a late Babson report on business conditions, issued for 
being the exchange of intot t ind suggestion on Tat listribution to manufacturers and jobbers, Akron is described 
medical work as a city which stands out from the rest and one which 
itis R. Cook, sales manager of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., should not be overlooked by salesmen. The report says that 
\kron. has been elected a director of that company \kron rubber mills “are paying unusually low prices for their 
Li . 
he Boston Woven Hose & Rubber is represented in Mis- rude rubber and hence. with good orders on their books, 


J. W. Culver, with offices at Tenth and Olive streets are in an exceedingly favorable position 
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THE NAVY DEPARTMENT AWARDS BALLOON CONTRACT. 
& | " h imports and ( tr t was varded t the ( nnecticut \ilr ( raft Lo., ot 
e to J. T. John- ( Haven. Connecticut. Mav 14, by Secretary Daniels, tor a 


» Pearl street to 22 rt I or the United States Navy. on a bid of $5,- 














3-132 ls Zz wv 
36.25 Of t four bids submitted, the Connecticut company 
ne accompanied by complete data and specifica 
: , alls for delivery within four months. This 
% er % rip ] Ss designe t carry & mel tis te e 175 feet long 
55 feet hig nd will have gas pacity of 110,000 cubi 
5 f the gas bag 1 usands of 
ed silk The las il ay riatior ll 
priation ot $1,000,000 tor eronautics 
TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS 
S S S¢ ¢ ests ft r 
- ; ‘ ; ae . 668 
S ‘ ‘ ‘ 16.768 
M4 
THE MCHAWK RUBBER CO, ESTABLISHES AGENCIES 
Mas tt s | \I ‘ er Co.. of Akron. ©] which mat 
v < es ~ eT ( rade 1 {Jua has rf 
S300.000 ¢ +] Civ istributinge agencies to the lo c ‘ erns 
s & Supply Co. Rochester y York 
{ tica, New \Y \\ ] y Le 
m4 Erie Supply | Poiec ha d The 
Ss I s | Louisville, Ke 
g €! GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. CLOSES ITS NEW YORK RETAIL 
. s enae STORE 
Is Gor ear Tire & Rubber Co.. of Akron, Ohio, has dis 
s il department in Ne York City and will 
S er th istribut ts product in that section hereafter through its 
14 orth Division street servi station and truck tire department at 207 West Fiftieth 
Michigat street. and its mechanical goods branch at 30 Church street 
: in charge of P. E. Smith. branch manager, 
= a \f é @ supervisior ;. W 1 s, New York 
on 4 . : Ee [he istric Pee gd ( \ irel 1S¢ r¢ 
Ma : ‘ S88 son avenue. Long Islat Cit 
RUBBER COMPANY TO LOCATE AT KEOKUK 
s : ‘ =t T ir Tire Ce has beet rganizes along co- 
$100,000. It is beine ‘ , . s. spectalizin . 
; ‘ ~ 3 0x 3%. 32x 3 66 = 6 incl 
st lishee t Ke ow vhere the ere 
start Jul 5, art 
: ao be ect the local industrial association 
ree-acre site has been secured for this purpose. It 
e le _" “ire t 20.000 wort i & per ent "1 referred stock 
, yust miplete subscribed 1 ll vork to start when total subscriptions 
small buildings — ,, $49,000. The company’s capitalization is $200,000, and its 
, ; ficers are President, J. R. Beaver: treasur F. M. Sweet- 
S¢ secretat L.. Highee—all of Mario ndiana. The 
s s s s ted by I. V. Maclean. of Toledo, Ohi 
ons al ] will er le the | ne : de tor the erection f a one-story brick and 
in tires and tubes I ate tilding, not less than 200 x 60 feet, to be completed by 
Hose & R er ( Oct r 33 d the emplovment of 40 operatives at the start. 


recent With the Per s a protection against the gases employed in the bombs with 
Milwaukee Wi neit < th er . . : 

lilwau a hich Germany is now waging warfare, the German soldiers are 

ed with rubber respirators, such as are commonly used by 

Ol has added a new hemical workers in the factories of that country. These respira- 

the mar tors are snout-shaped and a moistened plug neutralizes the ef- 


ery high grade. ranging fects of the as, while a valve at the side provides for exhala- 


g steel molds \ new ad tions. In other instances their outfits have included a small bag 
se the offices and drafting ontaining a pad to be placed over the mouth when charging 
































NEW INCORPORATIONS 


\merican Rubber Corporation, April 21, 1915; under the 
aws of Delaware; authorized capital, $300,000 Incor- 
yrators: H. H. Waller, 78 Essex street; Henry C. Botty, Jr., 
140 Nassau street—both in New York City—and M. Friedberg, 
1460 Union street, Brooklyn, New York Principal office, 
with the Capital Trust Co., Dover, Delaware. To manufac- 
ure, buy. sell, import, export and otherwise deal in rubber 
ind all articles made wholly or partly of rubber 

Athletic Rubber Bag Corporation, May 13, 1915; under the 
laws of New York; authorized capital, $5,000. Incorporators 
Pauline Scolnick and Israel Scolnick—both of 121 Canal 
street—and Morris Hochstein, 19 Henry street—all in New 
York City. To manufacture rubber and leather bags, etc. 

Bona Vida Co., Inc., May 19, 1915; under the laws of New 
York; authorized capital, $10,000. Incorporators: Joseph D. 
Jennings, Rutherford, New Jersey; Miriam Weinberg 232 


Howard street, and Louis H. Harris, 445 West One Hundred 





and Twelt street—both in New York City. To manufac 


ture sanitary rubber goods 


1 


Ceylon Tire Co., April 14. 1915: under the laws of Ohio; 

authorized capital, $10,000. Incerporators: H. W. Holcombe. 

E. R. Purvianee, C. C. Stoffer, O. A. Cherry, and William | 

Kelley. To buy, sell and deal in automobile tires and auto 
»bile accessories 


Cleveland-Ford Tire Co., April 23. 1915; under the laws of 


Ohio; authorized capital, $10,000. Incorporators: R. E. El 
vidge, E. R. Cook, C. G. Roads, M. A. McManus, and L. B 
Bacon To manufacture buy, sell and deal in automobile 


ires and tubes 
Corntield Resilient Wheel Co., April 3, 1915: under the laws 
New York iuthorized capital, $400,000. In orporators 
Stanislao Verusio, William H. Byrne—both of 25 Broad 
street—and Noah Cornfield, Hotel Apthorp, Ninety-fourth 
street and Broadway—all in New York City fo manufac 
re tires and wheels, etc 


Covey Trading Corporation, May 6, 1915; under the laws 


New York: authorized capital, $25,000. Incorporators 
\. G. Levy, Scarsdale, New York; Allan F. Cohn, 683. Fiftl 





enue, New York City, and Daniel G. Griffin, 129 Pierrepont 
street. Brooklyn, New York. Commission dealers in textiles 


, ees oe ‘ 
eta rubber, et 





Double Tread Tire Co., April 27, 1915; under the laws of 
linois; authorized capital, $4,000. Incorporators: Albert ‘ 


ban, Charles H. Wood and B. W. Schumacher. Principal 


fice. 1438 South Michigan avenue, Chicago. To manutac 
r repalr in ed ild iu omobile tires and uN sell ex 
inge and deal in automobile tire Ss, et 
Eagle Waterproof Co., Inc.. The, April 23, 1915: under the 


laws of New York: authorized capital, $10,000. [ncorporators 
Sophia Rosken, 295 South Second street; Simon Harris, 87 
‘ew Grand street, and William Salinger, 1726 Union street 


\ 1 
in Brooklyn. New York. To manufacture rubber clothing 


1 


Kirk Tire & Supply Co.. The A. W., April 13, 1915; under 
he laws of Ohio; authorized capital, $10,000. Incorporators 
\. W. Kirk, John E. Parsons, Jr., W. O. Guiss, H. W. Fraser 
and J. B. Clark. To manufacture, buy, sell and deal in auto 
mobile tires, supplies, etc 

Kohl Manufacturing Co., April 20, 1915; under the laws of 
Massachusetts; authorized capital. $10,000. Incorporators 
Fred E. Sanders, 125 Marlboro street; Frank H. Cole, 37 
Webster avenue; Clinton E. Somes and Ralph B. Currier 
oth of 12 Bloomingdale street—all in Chelsea, Massachusetts. 
lo deal in and manufacture all kinds of asbestos and rubber 
goods, or merchandise of which asbestos or rubber is a part 

McPhillips & Co., Inc., C. F., April 29, 1915; under the laws 
of New York; authorized capital, $10,000. Incorporators 
Cornelius F. McPhillips, West Orange: Alexander H. Barklie. 
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167 Newkirk street, Jersey City—both in New Jersey—and 
Fred E. Henning, 10 Wail street, New York. Commission 
dealers in crude rubber 

Midgley Tires Co., The, March 31, 1915; under the laws of 
Ohio; authorized capital, $5,000. Incorporators Thomas 
Midgley, Thomas Midgley, Jr.. Henry Plow, Charles S. M. 
Krumm, and Panel J. Cull. To buy, sell and deal in tires and 
other automobile accessories 

Milwaukee Auto Tire Exchange, March 24, 1915; under the 
laws ot Wisconsin; authorized capital, $10,000 Lncor- 
porators: S. E. Schroeder (president), 461 Milwaukee street, 
and W. N. Durbin (secretary and treasurer), 3328 cedar 
street—both in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Principa! office, Mil 
waukee To deal in auto tires. 

Mystery Tire Co. of Canada, Limited, March 4, 1915; under 
the laws of Canada; authorized capital, $400,000, divided into 
4,000 shares of $100 each. Principal place of business, Mont- 
real, Canada. To manufacture automobiles, cycles, airships, 
carriages and conveyances of all kinds and articles used in 
the construction thereof or articles made of wood, iron, rub 
ber, etc. Incorporators: Henry and Elmer Farmer, Elie La 
lumiere, Berthe Dufort, and Jeanne Marsan—all of Montreal 

Obalski & Sweeney, Inc., May 17, 1915; under the laws of 
New York; authorized capital, $100,000. Incorporators: Xaviet 
W. Obalski and Edward C. Sweeney, Jr—both of 59 Pearl 
street—and Wendell P. McKown, 50 Church street—all in 
New York City To deal in rubber and rubber products. 

Pneumatic Spring Equipment Co., Inc., May 7. 1915; under 
the laws of New York; authovized capital, $50,000. Incor 
porators: John L. Wehrmann, 450 East One Hundred and 


Seventy-sixth street; Clinton J. Beasley, 1750 Anthony ave 
nue—both in New York City—and Henry Seibe!, 333 Thir 
teenth street, West New York, New Jersey. To manufacture 
pneumatic springs, tubes, tires, auto. parts, etc 

Polack Tyre & Rubber Co. of New Jersey, April 21, 1915; 
under the laws of New Jersey; authorized capital, $5,000 


Incorporators: Hugo Hoffstaedter and John F. Crowley 
both of 246 West Fifty-ninth street, New York City—and Ed 
ward Weber, 51 Stanton street, Newark, New Jersey. Prin 


ipal office, 51 Stanton street, Newark lo manufacture, sel 





and deal in tires, rims, automobiles et« 


Qualityre Rubber Co. March 1, 1915; under the laws of 


Maine; authorized capital, $100,000. Clement Studebaker, Jr. 





president), South Bend, Indiana, and Scott Brown (secre- 
tary), Lytton Building, Chicago. To engage in a general 
mercantile and rubber business 

South West Qualityre Co., May 3, 1915; under the laws of 
Maine: authorized capital, $100,000 Incorporators: A. B 


Farnham, Clarence G. Trott, J. P. O'Donnell, J. R. Griffin 


and Charles W. Hamilton—all of Portland, Maine | leal 


Tayson Rubber Co., The, April 27, 1915; under the laws of 
Rhode Island; authorized capital, $200,000—$100,000 common 
and $100,000 preferred Incorporators: Alfred G. Chaffee, 
John A. Tillinghast—both of Providence—and Teresa E 
Muller, Cranston—all in Rhode Island 

Tilt Shoe Co.. J. E., April 29, 1915; under the laws of II- 
linois: authorized capital, $500,000. Incorporators: J. E. Tilt, 
Otto S. Schmidt. David Tilt, F. R. Lamb and S. A. Corlett. 
Principal office, 512-522 West Huron street, Chicago, Illinois 
To manufacture and deal in shoes and rubbers 

\ccording to a late consular report, there is a good market 
in India for rubber combs, large quantities of which in the 
past have been supplied by Austrian and German firms. The 
native women are said to use the same type of comb as that 
in use by Europeans and Americans, while the Parsi women 
often use a number of combs for decorating and ornamenting 


their hair 
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of Cuvahoga Falls, Ohno, 


150-ton presses for solid 


s st turn ta rge number of n | 


Akron, Ohio, is add 


ing a second story the building at Wood and Broad streets, 
Philadelphia, which is being occupied by its branch in that 
, ] ‘ 

Vy as a Sol es | 

Che Xenia Rubber Ma acturing Co., of Xenia, Ohio, has 


increased its manufacturing facilities as well as its lines of 


production by the purchase of the entire assets of the Spring 


eld Tire & R é and the Springfield Elastic Tread 
Co., both of Springfield, Ohio. The equipment included in 
this purchase is mt new factory at Xenta 

The People s I er \ has decided upon the removal ol 
ts plant ‘ \kr Barberton, Ohio, where it will ox cupy 
the old factory of the Sumn it Rubber Co., employing at the 
start about 100 mer 

The Victor Rubber Co Springtield, Ohio, which re 


ently completed iddition to its plant, is soon to com 
ence work on another building, 30 x 108 feet \ mileage 
ipacity test is now being made of the new pneumatic tire 
e by this é \n automobile has been equipped 
with a set « these 1 sand will e run 300 iles a day while 
they tast 
The Gor n | ( Ca Ohio, is considering 
increas S st k fr $300,000 to $600,000 
he proceeds of the new issue being intended to provide inds 
eede s 
e | i Is extensively in hose 
packi r er goods a ill supplies through 
t he Mi Ss vit ea irters t Unhicago has 
‘ r 231 rt lifth ‘ e, where it has been so 
long locate 81 W ake str 
The Me} l e \ ( Tolede Ohi s represented 


New | Ria es a tartior ( nnecti t ‘ 
I 1dence S i! irges respectively) \ \ 
Tuttle ar | Donnal 

\t recent stockh ers the Kelly-Spring 

d Tire Ce S¢ City, a resoluti Vas passe 





the y s 1 i ne ce a t 
10) ne ent + pr te excess $ 1.000.000 
é istr re ers T ¢ ploves the 

nv ; ided ‘ 

_ \ ( t kly ew \ k 
hie \ x S Morris ' 
George Broches M lislig s engaged in the 

ne 147 ty st s eet ( klyt 
The M i ted in Marcel 
$ mentions { May issue : ed its New 
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Phe 


for a pair of tires being tilled with probably five or six tires and 


ploved systcm was a simple one, orders placed by Swiit 


billed at the price ordered 

The Savage Tire Co., of San Diego, California, has received 
authorization from the State Corporation Department to issue 
and sell bonds to the amount of $500,000. These bonds, which 
are to run from ten to twenty years, are to be marketed at a 
price that will net the company 90 per cent. of face value. The 


proceeds are understood to be intended for the payment of out- 


standing obligations on the present plant and equipment, for the 


construction of additions and the development of patents and 


business 
Phe f the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. will 


, 
Saies convertion 


e held this year at San Francisco instead of at the Akron 
lactory 

[he United States Tire Co. has established a distributing 
branch at Erie, Pennsyivania, with store and warerooms at 29 
West Eleventh street, from which salesmen will be sent out over 
the surrounding territory 

The secret of the noiseless street car, the invention of which 


has recently been announced, is a perfected type of running gear, 


duplex wheels, one revolving within the other and separated by 
thick bands of rubber, the trucks 


supporting 


WHERE RUBBER-ITE HOSE AND BELTING ARE MADE 
Here is a photographic view, in condensed form, of the factory 


and “Rubber-ite” belting 
is the plant of the Mecllroy Belting & Hose Co., 
I B. Mcllroy 


unded by F 
over thirty years’ experience in the manu- 


where “Rubber-ite” cotton hose are 


made. It Ham- 


mond, Indiana, which was f 
\Ir. McIlroy has had 


facture of fire hose, and he naturally has confidence in his abil- 


ity as a hose maker. He believes that his Rubber-ite cotton rub- 


ber-lined fire hose cannot he surpassed. It is made of carefully 


grade Para 
fact that the cot 


selected cotton yarn and the lining is the highest 


ber, but its distinguishing feature lies in the 


is impregnated with a compound made from elaterite, which 


is a hydrocarbon s« Mineral Rubber and which is 


Mc- 


ymmetimes called 


reduced to a fluid form by a special process invented by the 








Ilroy company. Because of this elaterite impregnation the com- 

pany feels warranted in stating that the hose is permanently pre- 
PLANT OF THE McIlroy Bettinc & Hose ¢ 

served from mildew and decay, that it will not absorb water and 

thus become heavy and burdensome, that it is protected from 

hating and that it is impervious to oils, which therefore cannot 


the cotton and destroy the rubber 


lhe same claims are made for the belting, which is 


company s 
| 


ind sewed in the same manner as all stitched canvas belt 


but in which the cotton ts thoroughly impregnated witl 


ng, 


elaterite, which ller and has the same preserving effect 


acts as 
as described above in the hose 
Rubber-ite hose and belting have heen on the market for ter 
vears and have been highly praised by a great many people wh 
have given them the most thorough test in actual use 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN BOSTON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 

USINESS in the rubber industry is unevenly divided. In 

spite of the fact that this is a pretty good year for automo- 

biling, taking the number of machines in actual use, there are 

tire people who complain of slow business, while others report 

running well up to capacity. No doubt the number of manu- 

facturers now making tires must result in the splitting up of the 

business, but it is a very noticeable feature that those doing ex- 

tensive advertising report better business than some of the lesser 
known producers. 

[he makers of first class clothing report that the manufac- 
turers of cheap lines cut into their business on the lower 
priced goods, but that in the finer lines business is good. Up 
to now the expected difficulty of securing foreign textiles has 
not materialized to any great extent, while some American 
cloths are being made which fully equal the imported article. 
In mechanicals at least one leading factory has a sufficient de- 
mand to run night shifts to get out its orders. Drug sundries 
are in nominal, seasonable demand. Boot and shoe orders are 
coming in steadily and factories running well up to normal out- 
put, either on orders or in anticipation of later business. Tennis 
shoes are having an extraordinary call, and the manufacturers 
are vying with each other to bring out more stylish lines. 

Crude rubber dealers and brokers report a very slowly yet 
noticeably increasing demand. Consumers have been, and still 
are, buying in smaller quantities than in previous years, but, as 
was said before, business is improving somewhat in this par- 


ticular. Reclaimers are not specially happy just now. Scrap 
rubber is high and reclaimed rubber selling at much lower 
prices than formerly. There are no foreign galoshes coming 
here. Russia and Germany are holding all for domestic re- 


claiming. This makes scrap shoes high, while old tires, which 
ield much greater proportion of reclaimed gum, and usually 
are higher than shoes, are now quoted at much lower prices 


The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. was the host, and 90 
members of the Boston chamber of commerce were the guests 
at an interesting function which took place Thursday, May ¢ 
here was recently inaugurated by the chamber a series of 
“Industrial Excursions,” visits to manufacturing plants in the 
vicinity of Boston, and this was the ninth of the series. 

lhe members were conducted in special cars to the factor) 
at Cambridge, where they were welcomed by Vice-President 
George E. Hall and Treasurer Henry B. Sprague» Mr. Hall 
made a brief address and then the party was split up into 
eleven groups, each of which, in charge of a guide, was conducted 
through the various departments of the plant 

The trip began at the basement, where the visitors were shown 
the bins of crude rubber, then conducted through the mill-room, 
where the processes of washing, mixing and calendering wer 
explained; thence through various other departments, where the 
visitors saw the many processes for manufacturing tubing, jar 
ings, heels and soles, belting, hose, etc. Special admiration 
was shown regarding the exhibit of hose weaving machines, and 
the. manufacture of hose of all sizes from half-inch garden hose 
) great suction and fire hose: while the production of belting 
alled for similar expressions of interest. 

From the rubber departments to the brass foundry and finish- 
s shop the groups were conducted, and here they were shown 
the manufacture of nozzles, couplings, sprinklers and similar 


ticles 





\s souvenirs of the occasion, each visitor received a package 
f fruit-jar rings, a box of tire tape and a book of preserving 
recipes. One of the officials of the chamber of commerce char- 
acterized the excursion as one of the most instructive and in- 


teresting of the trips the chamber has taken this season, and, 
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practically without exception, the various members of the party 
manifested unusual interest and expressed great surprise at the 
extent to which the plant of this company has grown 

It is reported that the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co 
handled the largest bus.ness in its history during the last three 
months, and that all the departments except those where women 
are employed have been running night shifts to keep abreast 
of their orders. This is mostly domestic business, though the 
effects of the war have been noted by orders being received from 
parties in South America and Africa which would have gone to 


Kngland under pacific circumstances 


The Apsley Rubber Co., of Hudson, Massachusetts, in cele- 
brating the thirtieth anniversary of its foundation, has issued a 
handsome catalog of the clothing and footwear which it manu- 
factures. The picture of its first factory, started in 1885—a two- 
story, rented building—is strongly contrasted with the great in- 
dustrial plant of today, with its big brick buildings, its comple- 
ment of machinery, propelled by electric power brought from 
the Connecticut river, many miles away; its rows of houses for 
the work pec ple, pecial railroad side tracks and all the appurte- 
nances of a great manutacturing plant. Hon. L. D. Apsley may 
weli be proud of the industry he has founded and the success it 
has achieved. A short “Foreword,” written by Mr. Apsley, 
states that “Neither in sharp business contest for supremacy in 
the rubber business, nor in panics, nor war times have they 
failed to meet their paper at maturity. They have never passed 
a dividend, paying regularly 7 per cent. on preferred stock, and 
from 4 to 40 per cent. on common stock 

“Its thirtieth anniversary finds the company in the most pros- 
perous condition in its history, having done in the tirst quarter 
of this year the largest business it has ever done, being 20 per 
cent. more than during the first 3 months of last year, while 
the first month of the second quarter of this vear shows an in 
crease of 30 per cent. over last year.” 


Costello C Converse and his wife have notified the First 


Japtist Church in Malden that they will furnish for the rebuilt 
church a fine organ with all the latest attachments. The church, 
which was very largely the beneficiary of Deacon E. S. Converse, 
of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co. during his life, was destroyed 
] re early in the spring, and this action of his daughter and 
nephew is particularly graceful and generous 


x x 


William Noll, advertising director of the Foster Rubber Co., 
which makes the “Catspaw” rubber heel, is in San Francisco, tak- 
ing charge of the company’s exhibit at the Panama-Pacitic Exposi- 


tion. Mr. Noll never lets an exhibition get by without spring- 


g¢ something new either in the way of a souvenir or an exhibit 
He always manages to attend the annual convention of the 


National Shoe Finders’ Association. which this year will be held 


early in June, at San Francisco. The Foster rubber heel is 
always well advertised at these conventions either by a souvenir 
presented to each member present, or a special entertainment 


which forms a feature of the progran 


Another rubber heel man from this city who has al taker 
a prominent part in these conventions is Frank W itcher 
head of the house which manufactures the Velvet rubber heel 
Mr. Whitcher is also a contributor to the pleasure of the vis- 


1 


itors, though perhaps in a less conspicuous way. He is the most 
active exponent of the movement to limit selling prices of spe- 
cialties, believing that trade is ruined by cut price competition 
Mr. Whitcher is the originator of the movement for “more 
business men in Congress.” He will undoubtedly be heard from 


at the California convention 
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part of April, practically withdrew from all further negotia- 
tions and gave notice of the return of the deposit money.” 


\bout 350 people are now employed at the factory of the 


: 
Narragansett Kubber ( on Wood street, Bristol, and 35,000 
pairs of shoes are being turned out each week. Mr. McCarthy 
he manager, however, has announced that there is need of ex- 
é ‘ sewing machine perators and shoe makers at the 
ctory 


* 


Che Tayson Rubber Co. has been incorporated, under the 
laws of Rhode Island, by Alired G. Chaffee, John A. Tilling 


ast and Teresa E. Mullen, the capital of the new concert 
veing fixed at $100,000 
rt International Rubber Co., of West Barrington, is en 


oying a considerable increase in the volume of its business 
hich has necessitated numerous changes and additions in 
rder to give adequate facilities. (One of the most important 
idditions has been the building of a new vulcanizer on the 


vest side of the factory 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN TRENTON. 

By Our Regular Correspondent. 
a R R. FOLEY, of the traveling staff of the Hom 
Rubber Co., went to his death when the liner “Lusitania” was 
sunk, on May 7, by a German submarine. He was bound for 
the London office of the company, on his fifth voyage in the in- 


terests of his employers. Mr. Foley’s name did not appear 
¢ the first lists of the dead, and his many friends wer 
with hope until official confirmation of his death was 
ired the Home company by Secretary of State Bryan. The 
s been brought home for burial, arriving in New York 
May 24 on board the “New York” of the American line 
er mention of Mr. Foley will be found among the obituar 

nis ssuc 
ath of Elbert Hubbard, who was a victim at the same 
me of German submarine activities, was also a matter of par 
ir regret among those in the trade who met him when he 
sited Trenton shortly before sailing. Mr. Hubbard inspected 
Empire Rubber & Tire Co. and had promised 
té Ss impressions ina oklet which he expected to i1ssu¢ 


nt of the Brookville Rubber Co. in West Trenton is 


‘ smantled, preparatory to removal of the equipment t 
inther K er Co.’s plant at Stoughton, Massachusetts, in 
the interests of nomy The Trenton plant, under the dire 

n of R. W. Lane, has been used by the Panther company 
laiming rubber by means of electricity, a process per 

ted Mr. Lane. The system in use does away with the acid 
nd devulcanizing, as ordinarily understood. The Pan- 

mpany acquired the old Plymouth plant at Stough- 


n some time ago and has since carried on its manufacturing 

there An addition to accommodate the reclaiming department 
is just been completed adjoining the Stoughton plant About 
enty employes will be affected by the removal 


\n order for 500,000 gross of jar rings is among the business 


recently ked by the Acme Rubber Manufacturing C Au- 
gustine W. Waldron is a new member of the Acme traveling 


[The Paramount Rubber Co.. which started business here about 
two years ago, has already built up an enviable reputation in 
the manufacture of tennis and rubber hand balls. The product 

this concern has been so much in demand since the first of the 
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ar that it has been necessary to run both day and night shifts 
rkers. The Paramount company is owned by R. H. Rosen 
f Cleveland, Ohio, and Fred T. Roberts and H. R. Strauss, 
) } renton 
Phe Ajax-Gr R er | is ma g eparations for tl 
Ol 1 small one-stor ddit 28 x &8 feet, to its factory 
vhicl vork bids | ¢ recentl een asket 

This company, through its president, Horace A. DeLisser, has 
generously offered to provide lunch for the 5,000 New York 

ldren who are expected to participate in the annual outing t 

given by the Orphans tomobile Day Association, June 3 

sufhcient number t iles cat e secured 

arry Freedman, a dealer in scrap rubber as fined $500 and 
sts by J ill Mer ( t, on complaint of the 
ax-Griel 1 iulleged the { g ds It was 
rged that Freedmar Joseph Varney, an employe of the 
mpany, to load on his truck more bundles scrap rubber than 
e had actually purchase: 

[he scrap rubber dealers have been giving the factories con- 
siderable trouble of late Some { the dealers have even gone 
so far as to patch up tires bought as scrap and to dispose of 
them as products of the companies which had stamped their 
names upon them. To meet this situation the factories have 

pted a plan of mutilating defective tires so that it is im- 
possible to “assemble” the parts 


Dp 
I 





National Cash 


249 


1a building at Spotswood, New 


lrenton promoters have leased a 
Jersey, where they propose to manufacture a line of drug sun 
ries. Dr. J. G. Denelsbeck is at the head of the movement 


Robert L. Logan, formerly Trenton for the 


h 
n 


representative 


as been appointed manager of the 


Register Co., 
; Tire C 





ittsburgh othice of the Empire Rubber & 

The Universal Tire & Tube Market has been established at 
North Broad street, this city, to “reclaim” tires by the process 
stitching together two worn casings, one over the other, a 
thod of utilization of old tires which since the war ts said t 


n 


John | 


dress, took the position that the manufacturers 





e become quite common in Europe 


\ handsomely engraved cup, presented by the Vulcanized Rub- 


er Co. to be contested for in the Delaware River Baseball 
League, has been on exhibition in the window of a Trenton 
rting goods store It has attracted much attention 


Brock, a leading auto dealer, in a recent Trenton ad 


of automobile 


tires are not trying to sell as many tires as possible to a few 
: people, but are trying to sell as few tires as possible to man 
people. In other words, it is to the interest of the manufacturer 
have his product give long service, as this will eventually mean 
r ost to him. 
THE RUBBER TRADE IN AKRON. 
| By Our Regular Correspondent. 
UJ . . 
i J WERNER, for many years identified with the 


p* 


| 
i¢ 


| 
| 









printing and publishing industry, is preparing to enter the 


ber trade. He is now working on plans for the organization 
$1,000,000 rubber company for the manufacture of tires 
other rubber goods \lthough the location of the new 
nt has not been decided upon, it is reported that it will be 


ated in Kansas 


a cit 
It is understood that the financing has been practically com- 
ted, and that the company will be incorporated soon Mr. 


Werner is more than 65 years of 
As 


and for about forty years 
largest printing and pub 


New Werner Co., 


ars ago 


age, 


at the head of one of the world’s 


He retired from the now 


ng concerns 


Superior Printing Co., about two ve 


Work was starte« Mi 11 on the new s st y tat 
ne e adde t n lant f The B. |] \u ( \ 
rkr I oO enced ft dismantle the ld « S a r 
t rrewster Coal Ce Sout Main street l s g 
mplete¢ ll pi ibl ( g 
S | ( S t S ehous Is 
sho ng departmen I l t 
1 e1¢ t ( f $1,000,000 
100 sent es t é al s 
I t he G mpa ill S 
s g ft ot M 0 
r mstr 
ecial , ‘ | ( 8 
er \ M alle ] I] ] ( s 
t directors $10.000.000 eas apit F 
$33.000.000 ital t $15,000,000 d it is 
I rr H ( ec 1 915 I 
airect S probabl c ities S 
ting ease the pres referred sto ' 
ft $7,000,000 to $8,000,000, and the com $8,000 
000 to $17,000,000, + e issued as needed S r 
future gro\ d to rei se shareholders t Q 
ted t s he It Ss als ré SC -¢ ~ 
portion f this new issue for distributior mong empl 
having been the poli f the company previous to the « 
listributi s last common stock issue t 
h ( eT 1 nm ] ves mmon shares Nn « 
payment pla ermitting cumulated d ends 1 ( 
urchase Tice 
F. A. Seiberling, president of the Goodve t é 
sented the | ersit f Ak n at the World ¢ t 2 t 
Cleveland, O \ 12-14, held in the terest nte al 
peace 
Officials of Akron 1 er mpanies decline scus s 
eing “too sill ewspaper reports of the pas t 
merger of the 1g tire « panties t the ¢ st es ~ gz 
cf nside red 
According to unofficial reports, Akron’s three largest 1 r 
companies, the Goodrich, Goodyear and Firestor y 
more than 3400,000 to emploves weekly [he figures repr t 
an increase i re than 20 per cent r the same per t 
ne year ag 
\n addition the Falls Rubber Co. will ‘ lete 
in September It will be 8Ox200 feet, three st s g S 
pany is making a tire wit lack tread 
Linemen making an excavation under the Miller R s 
varehouse early in the month undermined a brick wall g 
a partial collapse and slight damage 
J ( Marshall de es reports that the Kelle opringnhe 
( has decided to leave Akt Although the local s 
ad some t le getting roper water supply, it is s at 
mn I nwee ents ve een 1 de to m ¢ t 
* 
he tureless Tire ( is the latest ‘ ) 
In rporated in Akror 
Ku cr con nies here re sup] ting 1 \ r 
f < merce im its vht I prevent the sale ( ibal t 
of the O} al for railway purposes. O. C. Barber, Ak 3 
match king is offered to purchase the canal land t a 
railway from Lake Erie t he Ohio river 
More than 300 “yitne buses” are being operatec \ n 
at present the largest number ope rating on Saturday aitert $ 
and Sundays. when many f the employe s f the g fr r 
companies take advantage of the opportunities to ear ne 
exira money Nearly 200 cars are operated daily Effor 
regulate the is business in Akron thus far have faile« 
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sil {) s t Ss 1s ( or the ‘ orless rubber pro 

, P ey y the method described at the 

st Lo tion by Mr. Kelway Bamber I 

ia eal on t is not as vet obtainable in Eng 

I t ow 1 s rubber was us« or certail 

ses \ Ss ag one of ¢ important rubber 

\\ y ! er @ ls r sports 

5 seas ids fai e as d as the past winter 

( I s ! doned, many of the palatial 

l s v tilize as Re Cross hospit ils ind 

\ i \ ‘ h curtaile« There are to 

t ents, al tl eh the game will be 

it clubs and pt t uses, this will mean a great falling 

nt é lls, es lly as ! ew of the clubs 

la 5 5 ng goods are e by number 

‘ . engaged in other branches, it cannot 

said that they ll feel the loss of trade to the same extent 

s the wholesale at tail ises which special n such goods 
NEW ISSUES 

New il ertaku ys have been fe w and tar yetween In the 

st nine months On April 12, however, the Searle Rubber 


limites s registered, with capital of £12,000, includ- 


4.000 5 per cent. cumulative preference shares \n agree 
ment has been adopted with the Searle Unburstable Inner 
( | ed. relating to a license for the manufacture 

thes t es e new company 1s a! offsh t I subsidiary 
he Ides ‘ hi vill continue its existence and trade 
in the tubes as befor The Searle tube is of rubber rein- 
y vit ul is and has been on view for two or three 
rs at motor shows. It has proved its utility in motor tires 

in withstanding rupture from shock and it 1s immune trom 


of the attacks which mean disaster to the ordinary 


inner tube, though of course it can be cut by anything suth- 
iently sharp which it may encounter on the road. 

\n important step has been taken towards the fulfilment 
if the project to lay sections of rubber street paving in Lon 
on and elsewhere. Under the auspices of the Rubber Grow 
ers Association a mpany has been registered with a capital 

£90,000 t icquire certain patents and to apply them t 
road paving [The system in question consists of rubber 


ipped hardwood blocks, so made as to key into each cther. 
small section has been under trial in London for more than 


has received the highest con mendations of the 


i year, an 

local surveyor. Primarily, the object of the sponsors of the 
indertaking is to further the consumption of plantation rub- 
ver, although the scheme obviously has great commercial 
possibilities. The company will presumably carry on its 


operations with subsidies of rubber from the plantation com- 
panies, each concern guaranteeing to contribute a certain an- 
nual per centage of its crop at what is approximately the 
prime cost. Such cash as may be required will be provided 
by the issue of preference shares amounting to £20,000. Thi 
company could hardly make a better start with its paving 
scheme than to re-lay the section of roadway which Lon 
oners conceive to be the very center and hub of the universe, 
mely, the road in front of the Bank of England, Royal Ex- 





hange and Mansion House, where eight thoroughfares con- 
verge as spokes into the hub of a wheel 

The Government-backed British Dyes, Limited, has gone to 
allotment and manufacture is now in the initial stages 
This big project will alter the tar distilling industry of Great 
Britain to some extent, and it may be that the days of cheap 




















THE 

















ent 1 r ere \s regards the importation 
oal tar dyes from Germany, America is of course in the 
e stat s ourselves, and it will be of interest to see 1 
she I s I itis! ead n the smaller scale necessitated 
of s ( teri Only quite small quanti- 
. anilir ) the ir colors are used in our rubber 
‘ stry, t Ing oons being the principal 
OR CHEMICALS 
t w the st given in the April issue ot 1 HE 
\ s esting teature in -\merica 
s ll t aucts | s 1s y 1 means 
LS¢ st our oO 10n oO these nel cals 
vas s ‘ en tar has been n h more 
ple eveloy dur superiority over all other cour 
{ es hes 1 r ore tput of gas tar, whicl ontains 
d roe ) ‘ i toluol than does the Ger al 
, 1 S nivy ( ! Ke ovens though ot 
. ntries, as als rl ex nsiderable quantities « 
g l nt ‘ hh 
5 90 pe ent. is ‘ ly 
r , 9 ke . solve ipht 
t With rega: le rs 
er chemists test t 
; ¢ benzylidet vilit hydi 
e only chemical w s really rrying the trade on this side 
( xide of zinc, an e American product has the chance ts 
} e time t T n entra e thr ghd rs hitherto closed t it 
Caustic sod n article wadays of more interest to the reclaimer 
to the m rer, has had a considerable advance in Eng- 
r though not so in Amer The price on this side 1s 
, gula ’y a convention, and many large users buy soda 
sha sticise it themselves, a method in which so far 
é eK a ‘ be ! ‘ not Oli¢ Ver suit 
oO \ 1 the leading British solid tire mat.afacturers have 
. cle guarantee their tires in future only for a service of 
10.000 1 s t eri of 12 months 
y 
The D me. Limited, of Birmingham, paid o1 
M 1 an inte lividend on its ordinary shares at the rate ot 
t O per cent. pe nnun [This company has recently completed 
ditions and improvements by which its capacity has been 
greatly 1 se 
I 
Lieutenant Gabriel Ravel, commercial manager ot the Michelin 
r lire ( bra nas en made ( alier of the Legion of 
fonor in recognition of his gallant conduct in battle, where h 
n Ss seriously t! 2 not ¢ gerousiy wounded 
e 
e IMPERIAL INSTITUTE REPORT ON BRITISH GUIANA RUBBER 
| lhe report of the Imperial Institute, of London, on two sam- 
1 le fH 1 rubber 1 British Guiana, shown at the London 
. I er exhibition and later ferwarded to that institute for ex 
mination, states that the samples were quite satisfactory as 
) egards preparation, composition and physical properties and that 
, nsignments of similar character would always be readily sala 
d > at prices closely approximating those of fine plantation Para 
om the Eas These samples, which were from the government 
, tations at Issororo and Onderneeming, were valued commercially 
| ibout 2s. 3d. and 2s, 2d., respectively, per pound, as compared 
1 firs talit iscuits at 2s. 4d. to 2s. 4¥2d. per pound. 
a 
| Exports of balata from British Guiana from January 1 t 
\pril 22 of the present year show an increase over those of 
' the same period of 1914 from 273,051 pounds to 451,100 
, pounds—369,460 pounds of this quantity being shipped to the 
t nited Kingdom and 81,640 pounds to the United States. 
p Exports of rubber for the same period of 1915 amounted to 
Ss T 





pounds 
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WORKING FOR THE WAR SUFFERERS 








\. Staines Mande nd Miss D. Fulton are continuing 
the activities in the wa f securing subscriptions for ir sul 
fere! Incidentally, no expenses are charged against the nount 
subscribe which means, of course, that their work is not only 

yluntary but absolutely without remuneration. They are now 
assisting in the organizatio yf a benefit for the work of the 
Red Cross of the allied armies. To raise money for this a fete 
s to be given at Calais, where thousan f pocr people are 
ell ‘ lothed and sheltered. Miss Fulton and Mr. Manders 
the reauest of the M f Calais, are securing subscriptions 
his excellent work. This request, by the way, came through 
( taine-( mi ndant Leor Osterrieth, o! Belgium, vhom $1 
tors the last rubber exhibition will remember The necessity 
r ( Calais ni nediate help, 1S apparent, and Mr 
Manders urges ali who are interested to send subscriptions, no 
, 1 
SOLID RUBBER TIRLS IN THE WAR 

the 1 t role motor transport and solid rubber tires 
re playing in the present war is no secret, but it is perhaps not 
generally known that the conditions under which these tires are 
giving service in the European war zone are quite new and such 
. tir is t nter The tamous “paves” or 
granite kk ig! so rthern France, were always 1 terror 
to aut ilists t under war nditions these miles of bump- 
ing iseways ( lade even more impossible Solid 
tires are torn at shattered at their bases and wrenched trom 
their rims long before the tread is worn, and 4,000 miles appears 
to be il t the limit i their service ipacity ()ver obble- 
stone ement llowed for ndreds of miles, day in and 
( t ires nsiae ib] resilien are required attached 
to 1 a very wid ise n most solid tires there is 

t sufficient graduation between the resilient part of the tire 

th d vulcanite ise which adheres to the steel band or 
which the tire is built [he transition is too abrupt, and the 
consequence is that roads naturally very rough and further 
torn to pieces shell fire and excessive tra these tires are 
torn from their steel bands in a comparatively short time lhe 
ideal tire for service, under such conditions as now exist in 
the war zone in Northern France, should be wide at its base, 
ind the resilient tread should harden gradually as it approaches 
the hard ring where the tire is vulcanized to its steel retainer 
No doubt the constant mmering which solid tires are su 
jecte n tire aves auses the rubber to crystallize and be 
me rittle the point where it is made hardest in the urs¢ 
of manufacture 
BRITISH RUBBER MANUFACTURERS ADVANCE PRICES. 

Three of the large British rubber manufacturing compa 
nies—the North British Rubber Co., Limited, of Castle Mills 
Edinburgh: the Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, of Birminghan 


and the Waverly Rubber Co., Limited, Edinburgh—have 


10 


expenses and in the 


o! 


announced an advance of per cent. in prices, due to in 


‘ase in working cost of n 


tering into the composition of their product 


of the first-named the advance applies to 


company 
and 
to 


Wave rly advance 


hose, sheet rubber, king mechanical rubber goods 


The 


cessories, and the 


pa 


Dunlop advance applies rubber tires and their ac 


to boots, shoes and water 


proof clothing, et« 


ide rubber and gutta percha into Russia 


1 7—$3,066,035 of this total 


Of the imports of crt 

1913 

was received from the United States 
the United 

ending June 30, 1913, amounted to $35,270, and similar exports of 

l were valued at $641,002 


in which amounted to $20,680,487 


Exports of manufactured 


rubber goods from Russia to States for the year 


rubber scrap for the same period 
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Conditions In the German Rubber Industry. 








I 
HANOVI] 
Q iu st seve + 
i e beginning Owing 
' 1s eae 
; ] il g ern é 
ia ‘ “eg, 
is \ t 1914 
5.72210 s [$1.361.860 
S IMIWERK XCELSII OVER 
NDEN 
. s 1914 eciall 
‘ ices which raw terials able 
tl var broke out rly all the employ lled 
S d business ti stop and tf Active 
ae ents were made t 1e¢ the ne s id 
] as were pened t comr rcial traft Che hanks 
° ple supphes ude rubber and ot! “ iterials 
tock, the « pat was able to do ery Satis! ry usi- 
a . - The losses oreign countries involved in tl var are 
S1e le ut nnot be determined definite ly or resent 
LE arnings for 1914 amounted to 1,055,578.85 arks [$25] 
» IS 
MER GUMMI-, GUTTAPERCHA- & ASBES BRIK A 
( MANNHEIM 
til the war broke out business in 1914 was qui rmal, 
Ie r xcept in the asbestos department, which was somev ehind 
Ike unt of unfavorable prices in this line Towards the end 
ear business, which had been stopped by the reak of 
s t g ted var. returned to someth near the usual level D iber 7 
< | ¢ rked the fiftieth anniversary of the founding the company, 
ving to conditions, this date was not the occasion of any 
rf ble estivities The net pronts for the year an inted to 
s 294,089.75 arks [$69,993 
( (x | 
FRANKFURTER ASBESTWERKI AG FRANFORT M 
, 9 [he beginning 1914 was not altogether favorable to the 
‘ s industry and the first seven months showed a decrease 
, t 10 per cent. as compared with the previous year. The 
Om ged all industries, but, owing to the company’s fore- 
ght a very large supply of raw material and this saved 
great losses, and made it possible to sh t the end 
; € year net profits amounting to 126,920.42 ks [$30,207] 
uf K eaenn R 
? LNISCHE GUMMIFADEN-FABRIK, COL Z 
. e business was experienced during the first s« onths 
: 114. but it stopped uptly with Augus ly was 
t tunate enough to have large stock A rial on 
, ; i d and much of the crude rubber it had pur: s id, as 
: lubr } ll as rubber consigned to it but still in trans s er ce 
: ~ , ere The net earnings f the year am Ite” 2,236.85 
s [$26,712] 
g ms 
eral EINIGTEN BERLIN-FRANKFURTER GUMMIW RIKEN 
OF GERMAN RUBBER COMPANIES BERLIN-LICHTERFELD 
se tue of most The brisk business of the first half of 1914 was terminated by 
9 sudden outbreak of war, but luckily the company had ample 
Cana lies of raw material and the good fortune to receive ver) 
emselves t nusua urge government orders. The net profits for the vear ounte¢ 


te 1a 


405 566.55 marks [$96 











{ANN S CTIEN GUMMIW.AAREN-FABRIK, HANOVER 
LINDEN 
lhe I ghth annual report of this company states that 
he first half of 1914 showed normal business, with a tendency t 
nerease, when the war stopped all work, and matters did not 
return 1 inything near the normal until October. The net 
ts for 1914 amounted to 212,287.95 marks [$50,525]. 
VERI I p HANFSCHLAUCH-1 GUMMIWAAREN-F ABRIKEN 


ZU GOTHA A.-G., GOTHA 


months of 1914 showed marked progress in 


he company's business, but war put a stop to everything. Army 
nd na rs, however, kept the factory in operation. Very 
gh prices were paid for raw materials, especially crude rubber, 

practically the whole stock of which was taken over in Novem 
tl v he net ts for the vear mounte t 





SBES MMIWERKI \.-G., ALFRED CALMON, HAMBUR¢ 
Che tavorabl ynditions present at the beginning of 1914 laste 
until war broke out and stopped all business activity. Scores 
of the pany s men were called to the army, shipments by 
sea were tally shut o land trafhc was closed to commerce 
ind pay $ pos ex Work was, however, later reorganized 
ind the mpany has been attending to private business as much 
is extens g rnment orders would permit. Funds were used 

hel : rers among the company’s employes and work 
en, .\fter the war was declared the company decided to use 
s crt er supplies strictly for military orders. The net 
profits for the year amounted to 506,726.41 marks [$120,601 | 
UN SCH UCMMIWAARENFABRIKS A.-G., BUDAPEST. 
For t rst six months of last year the business of this com- 
any was ry good, but naturally both export and domestic 
de ca standstill with the beginning of hostilities, 
though reason of important war orders and arrangements 
ade he government the factories were kept busy Che 
mpat tsalled new machinery in 1913 for tire manu- 
cture s therefore well prepared to handle the Govern 
ent’s orders The supply of rubber was sufficient until the 
latter December; since which time the company has 
een 2 ! npered because of the difficulty of obtaining 
rude rt Che net earnings for 1914 amounted to 1,538,456.72 
wns 1{$312.307 
WAR CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE GERMAN RUBBER INDUSTRY. 
German manufacturers in general have made great sacritices 
helping tl employes and persons dependent upon them 
through the distress occasioned by the war, and in this line the 


German rubber industry has not been backward. Some figures 


from tl report of the Continental Caoutchouc & Gutta- 





ire exceedingly interesting. Speaking on this sub- 


Percha Co 
ys: “From the beginning of this war we have 
ered it our natural and most important duty to help the 
We 


nen are doing their full duty in offering their 


employes who are at the front. 





lives to the Fatherland and that they should not, therefore, have 
the we rying to provide for those they were obliged t 
leave behit yr this reason we opened a ‘war account’ which, 
rom August 1 to December 31, runs as follows 
Marks 
[ 23.8 « s 
I Z s of \ 1 employes 1 
W , = 434,142.8 
I subs the army and navy 67,092.10 
I payme ugh, for cigars, cigarettes 
a te., et 970.8 
For woolen a 93.039.03 
P ¢ G in ign ¢ tries and 
I v s in the field 7,564.5 
t > f tals 0.37 5 
652,186 


Chis report was read at the annual meeting of the Continental 


Iders, and at this same meeting half a million 


mpany shar 
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marks ($119,000) was voted for supporting those left by em- 


ployes and workmen of the company who had fallen in battle, 
making a total of war expenditures amounting to $274,220. 
A GERMAN FOUNTAIN SPONGE. 


[his is a fountain sponge of German origin especially adapted 


sand and grit must be removed. 


either 


surfaces where 


Vasning 


The sponge, whi natural or made of rubber, is 





connected through a nickeled tube with a rubber hose leading 





nickeled tube 


upply. The 
to th ick ie user’s hand, 
tiol [Julius Pintsch Ci frankfurt, a. M 


is attached by 


as shown in the illustra- 


CONSOLIDATED RUBBER AND BALATA ESTATES, LIMITED. 


ial meeting of the Consolidated Rubber and Balata 


Estates, Limited, which 


was recently held in London, the chair- 


ul hat ipany, whose property is in British Guiana, stated 
that they had harvested during 1914, 1,076,067 pounds of balata, 
ut that owing to the breaking out of the war they experienced 
great financial difficulties, which, however, they were able to 


the timely assistance tendered them by the 

When 
huge stock of balata on hand and heavy 

way of bills, loans 

£60,000. Cone 

w £50,000 to 


Guiana the war broke out they 
liabilities in the 
fact to 
litions had improved somewhat, and the com- 
The 


n receipt of money as the balata 


and overdrafts which amounted in 


about 


work with chairman promised 


vidends would be paid up: 





the war Germany was the company’s 


RUBBER AND BALATA EXPORTS FROM TRINIDAD. 
1914, $46,382 worth of 
Trinidad to the United 
valued at $17,809 in 1913, showing an increase of 


g the balata gum was ex- 





year 


States, as compared with 


similar exports 


~9Q 272 
S25,9/ 9 


RUBBER MACHINERY IMPORTS INTO PANAMA DUTY FREE 


\ new law—No. 39 of 1915—was enacted by the National 
\ssembly of Panama on February 24, to become operative May 
25 of the present year, by which the customs tariff of the Re- 
public has been revised Articles of import are now classified 
under four divisions. Under class one, which covers “articles 


free of duty,” are placed machinery for the treatment of rubber, 


lso sulphate, bisulphate and bisulphide of carbon 


BRAZIL SUSPENDS DUTY INCREASE ON RUBBER GOODS. 


The following is the substance of a cablegram received by the 
Department of Commerce, at Washington, from the United 
States Consul General at Rio de Janeiro and published under 


date of May 24: 

Owing to the impracticability of 
decided to hold in abeyance the provision of the Brazilian budget 
law for 1915 prescribing increased import duties on rubber 
goods in the manufacture of which Brazilian fine Para has not 
been used and authorizing special reductions on articles made 
of such rubber. It is stated that the matter will be again sub- 
mitted to the Brazilian Congress, which is now in session, and 
that pending further action the former rates of duty will be 
applied in the case of the following articles: Surgical instru- 
ments and supplies, insulated wire, floor coverings, and rubber 
Such concession will only be made upon condition that 
the importer obligate himself to pay the difference in duties in 
case the provision is not repealed 


enforcing it, it has been 


tires 








PRESENT AND 
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PROSPECTIVE PLANTATION plantation company that has paid tine dividends for a 
PRODUCTION. 1 years, let himself go on synthetic rubber t he following 
- _— effect By the wa there is one little matter that | might 
ie —_ efer to, viz., that old bogey, synthetic rubber—that peculiar com- 
it ete 7 . : ‘ ! i t iwokes nd sea sponge whi was to oust our 
oe es plantation product [| think that we ma nally dismiss the 
Ma 1] Re i silient gey fror ur minds. He appears to jump forward 
é , weet tervals t his resiliency seems t the only thing that 
‘ s 1 n with our product.” 
At the same meet ng some interesting ts Vere given con 
1 g yields and producing costs The oldest trees on the 
lantation are 8 years of age and this section gave 300 pounds 
er cre Eventually it Ss expect lat the estate 
M ‘ , I! eg A) nade er re ll ' ¢ the sts of 
, ; ’ This vill t eed 7d I l ‘ lhe costs 
‘ ri the mast season were t tne rate « i ¢ ver Yd, per 
! yould ve been less t r the I 
~ t tal OUTLOOK FOR RUBBER 
: re Os Um _ \ er annual eeting Mr. McEw ite chairmat 
< gigas states 5 , f the R er Growers’ Association, dealt with the outlook for 
. oa During the tirst three nths of 1915 the quantity im 
‘ ; : ‘ nt the [ ite King I iro M lay and ( eyion 
M t 1 "¢ s¢ me t ‘ sa 1¢ three nonths of 1914 ot 
7,940 1 s, while the « from Brazil and all other places 
s ecTreast tons The t 11 Case was 4,222 
s ere are in tions that withir is ve the aggregate 
tations will far exceed any previous total he United 
= ~ I as in the islan f Sumatra 42,725 acres of 
] r ‘ l g onl i viel 400 pounds per acre, 
s roduce 7,600 tons per I d when pur- 
re é that lume is re ( the sphere of 
é n for hat we roduce, it is d to have some 
re will ane ~~ strugel — 
lt 1 s ll that producers s] ne ft place 
' ” «4 oi , el eT ses 7 er r 
. 1 : STRAITS SETTLEMENTS RUBBER EXPORTS 
‘ leeram received by the Malay States I1 mati \ge1 
‘ ( ] Se ret r} Sing or states t + the eX] rt 
o at lantatior ‘ iring the mont! f Mar mounted t 
2.477 ; ! red h 2,741 tons and =1,285 
te < ' rres ng onth tact 
| es the mparis t th 
Ches gures include transhipments r from various 
laces in the neighborhood of the Straits Settlements, such as 
a rn ] i, Sumatra nd the non-lederat Malay States, as 
: ; ll ast er actually exported f1 the col but do not in- 
t ~ it i 
ahh ar COLD STORAGE FOR RUBBER 
efrigeration of rubber was strongly recommended at th 
y ‘ “entas ; ter ess held in Vienna in 1910, and it appears that 
; gine ee ene eee European rubber manufacturers have, to a certain extent fol- 
ww i - - atl lowed the recommendations made there But not so with pro- 
' _ ne ee ducers and dealers in crude rubber. The fact that the latter have 
4) 400) inds - er F 22000 z . 
‘ Ie ee ot taken up refrigeration and cold storage is perhaps due to 
;, Cy pow the uncertain character of the rubber market and the fear of in- 
. I GE’ reasing the cost of production. However, it might be interest- 
‘ lantatior a I rts the ¢ to subject crude rubber to refrigeration immediately on being 
‘ e ver structive reading t tinged lected and to preset it by cold until it is delivered to the 
trie r f Ku > gor 4 tor 
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RUBBER IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA, RUBBER IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 


French colonial possessions exported over 400,000 pounds of 





rud ruhbi - 363.999 nou ds oO ) ] t oul during ( 
> . , 1 . ee crude rubber and JOS, oun I alata 2um during i 
XPORTS of wild rubber from German East Africa, which , : 7 : : > , 
" , 7955 , , the crude rubber Cochin China exported at least 300,000 pounds, 
in 1910 reached a total ot 725,584 pounds, with a value ot 


£145,147, fell off to about half that quantity in the following 


vear, and in 1912 amounted to 379,938 pounds, valued at £59,298. 


and the French Ivory Coast colony about 93,422 pounds, while 


1 1 


the balata gum was all exported by French Guiana. Of the 





Cochin China rubber, 292,761 pounds went to France, the balance 


The chief rubber-yielding plants native to German East Africa 
, . or ; to Singapore; less than 80 pounds of the total was forest rt 
are the Landolphia Stolzti and the Landolphia dondeensis—the , ; 
: ' , : the remainder being all T the plantation type 
former a vine occurring commonly in the New Langenburg dis- 
, - Hevs 1) MEY ( 
trict, north of Lake Nyasa, and the latter a shrubby plant oc- 














ere ; : : ag \ French colonial inspector reports that a group ot Hevea 
curring in the southern parts of the Protectorate. Other wik ; ; vay ; ‘ ' , 
bl 1 , 7 Jolpl Kirl rasiliensis trees planted in 1898-1899 near Port \ovo, French 
rubber plants are the iscarcnhasta clastica, Landoipitia Airrku, . ‘ ai = 
; : ; Dahomey colony, is now producing exceptionally well Prior 
Land phia lucida Clitandra tmandjarica and H irrhena . . : 
: a3 1 : : to 1914 these trees received no regular ttention, but in August 
microteradntha The wild rubber exported has been collected : , 
} , ; , last vear a real attempt tapping was made, and the trees 
chiefly in the forest reserves of Kimboza, Mouha, Uluguru Puee e ' :; : 
: \ ded trom <z ft ] as tf dry rubbhe €a 1nose trees 
(Morogoro) and Unguru (Bagamoyo) Dar-es-Salaam and 6s ee be . big = na 7 : 
i ; : , ‘ “<< that vielded only 2 pounds of dry rubber were plants that had 
Kilwa are both reported as producing good wild rubber in con- ; iy ; aoa 
a een mistreated in the course of former tappings and had not 
siderable quantities. s 
, - ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ . , Itogethe rec ered trom the i se the if suffer ie 
The planting industry, on the other hand, has made rapid : : 
silees ; , . : : swampy soil of the Dahome colony appears e especiall 
1 oT during the las rew years the value of exports ot 
I AT DENS a . 4 ’ ¢ I 1 — LW 
+ ’ . P a ell suited te ca YASULCUSIS 
rubber, including gutta percha, rising from £20,798 
.> 1 1 14 , (y vE KUBBE 
in 1908, to £362,012 in 1912 lhe Ceara rubber tree (JJanthot : ; : > 
. e ‘ ‘ The French Colonial Department has ecentl n< < eri 
Giaziovit) has been most extensively planted, although some at ' 
I : ’ : ’ : , 11 ts with Sa npl Ss ri er prepares It n the tex a 
ntion has n devoted to J 1 elastica, Ilevea brasiliensis ; 
1¢ — i ce i é " 1 SliTENS ws aim at te “SS ve waited : anil F aw 
and Ficus elastica, the area under these three varieties amount . { ‘ “—_" 
on ‘ Irot th pp senegal ant Niger istricts ¢ rel west 
ng in 1910-11 to 355 acres, in 1911-12 to 698 acres, and in 1912-13 ~ a = see 
_ . . - \frica Part « this latex came from Konakry where t Was 
to 1,035 acres. A small Land ia plantation was also estab- ; 
, ’ ( fulated with lemme art Irom W ry vhnere it is 
lished some years ago at Langenburg. During 1910-11, when the ‘ ‘ 
P ; >» pr iced \ spontaneous ¢ iwulatior Vulcat 1 ra 
rea planted in Ce ! ‘ d reached tal of 63,222 acres : : ; 
, ¥ : hard cure was used as dard in comparing the | et 
( 1cice etw ec 45 | t ns, ‘ iv! rice otf 1 eT led to ; . 
P P . : 2 . pr cts of these ifferent samples ly ne te < the 
severe tapping oO! the trees, wl ich, with wind storms of some ‘ . . e 
. . P , , " exp nents showed that e tere e 1 the nanne oI 
violence, resulted in extensive damage; and this induced hasty Litt! : ; 
lat n nae t very tthe fect the ical pro¢ I Sam 
extension of the plantations with consequent less thorough culti : ; ‘ : , 
: ples of “Gohine” latex obtained from Portuguese lonies I 
ition and rise otf wages thi scarcity of labor. The area ; $ 
P . . , : ; sane 9 it VaS COaguilates Viti s egetable acids as em ¢ 
under Ceara cultivation had risen in 1911-12 to 81,705 acres, and . ; . 
1912-13 appara Guiana sorrel juice manina’ and the | show, whe 
in 1912-13 to 112,258 acres. 
ouane » gitebe « sl differences Gohine” rul , 
Phe foll ng ible =} we thee antitv and valu E the nize t hent ( ( erence ’ = 4 
' TY r ’ tr 
I assed an gg ( I efa, 6 ¢ dus ‘ - 
I er exports for the years 1911] and 1912 = 
1911 1912 ae 
7 
' 
ns Value ns Val 1¢ - nen i 
RUBBER IN INDIA 
 -_ ahaa . nd cutta percl ; ; ; . agg . , : , 3 
stantation rubber and g od tapi lhe latest number of the Builetin issued the Imperial 
lec ) on ( nN 1 na +] . : 
destination sermatn | al Institute, London, contains a report on two s ples } 
Unite ingdom 67 F180,480 998 £362,012 , , P 
United Kingdom) . 71 £180,4 £362,012 rubber from India. receives ao to Yate les rh, 
Wild rubber and g i hi plants were grown experi e Basse u ] 
destination Germany ) 1608 58,568 81 59,298 | - , 
(destination German) . ys 18] JF or Gardens, Bombay, f1 see 1907 and transplanted 
\ttempts have been made to improve the economic condition ; , 
npt ay l ad { ] \ Ul eco! Hie Con t l in June 1908 the trees el lot i! ‘ le on 
f the industry in this Protectorate, mainly by means of less 1913. Sample No. 1, the pl rties « \ t é 
expensive methods of tapping and by the utilization of catch was ' 
- rtes is Tait oC s ees IN t t 
crops or of secor r cultures. sucl s | S 1d ma — ‘ 
“ ture ; — me reeee quality represented by this t \ worth 
about ls. 6d. [36.49 cents] per pound in London with fine hard 
RUBBER ON THE GOLD COAST Para at 2s. 6d, [60.81 cents] per pound, and tine plantation Para 
During the past six years 250,000 Para rubber plants and “@! = 4d. [56.76 cents] per pound ample No. 2, female 
- $ ‘ . » - s was sim - in Y ran t » |. hut softer and w ker 
1,500,000 seeds have been di by the government of the ‘'« vas similar in appearance No. 1 Ct sotter veaker, 
D> ’ 1 heing ir hye 3 6.08& nts . ;nund S< \nalvsic ; 
British Gold Coast Colony, and many trees have reached the eing worth about 3d ent per pound Ie \naly 
. r . : 1 sum] s showed tl fol ving sults 
tapping stage. The government is instructing and encouraging ¢ sample now? : lowing resu 
the natives in improved methods of tapping and preparation of  , N N 
latex, through its agricultural stations. Attempts have also been ¢ t ‘ ‘ 
’ y . 1 , Resit 4 4.3 
made to cultivate /untumia Elastica, but the plants have suffered — proteing :> - 


greatly from violent winds and tornadoes 
Both samples were in the form of small, irregular balls of 
dark colored scrap rubber containing some vegetable impurities 
FIRESTONE TIRES IN SOUTH AFRICA. lhe 

Walter C. Airey & Co., of Cape Town, South Africa, have con 


tracted for the distribution of Firestone tires in Cape Town 


report states that if the rubber could be prepared in the 
form of sheet it would be more valuable than balls of scrappy 
rubber The possibility of making sheet rubber depends upon 
a sufficient flow of latex to allow of its collection in bulk for 

Should be on every rubber man’s desk—Crude Rubber and = subsequent coagulation. In the case of these samples it was 
Compounding Ingredients; Rubber Country of the Amazon; _ stated that the latex was thick, coagulating quickly on the tree 
Rubber Trade Directory of the World. and being ready for collection the day after tapping. 
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PLANTATION PROSPECTS FOR YOUNG MEN. 

\ daily published in the Far East warns the young men of 
England and other countries against viewing the possibilities 
for lucrative employment on eastern plantations with too much 
optimism unless they are specially qualified for plantation serv- 

e. It seems that a good many young men have left England 

r Malaya expecting to drop into pleasant managerial positions 
salaries of $5,000 a year, and more or less luxurious quar- 


When the plantation rubber boom was on there was such a 
demand for plantation managers and assistants that a great 


er of young men who went to the Far East without any 


special qualifications obtained fine positions. But plantation 
nditions have changed, salaries have been reduced and genuine 
ilifications are now expected. Assistants are generally em- 


d in supervising laborers, and consequently they are ex- 
o know at least one of the several languages in use 
among the coolies. They are expected to study economical 
working and apply it, and they must know how to handle men 
Che cost of living has become very high in Malaya, and salaries 


at the start are small, new men being looked upon as learners 
, 


1 1 


Generally speaking, the present is not a good time to obtain ap- 
ents on Eastern plantations 
THE TACKINESS OF RUBBER 
Sometimes, in course of transportation or in storage, crude 


ber becomes “tacky,” thus losing its elasticity and nerve 
his phenomenon has often been attributed to the action of 
bes, but a French scientist—M. Bertrand—attributes this al- 
teration or decomposition of crude rubber to the action of 
hysi hemical agents. He states that when rubber becomes 
tacky” it is due to a molecular transformation. Exhaustive ex- 
periments made by F. Heim and R. Marquis confirm Bertrand’s 
iews, for they state, in giving an account of their experiments, 
rst, that the turning of crude rubber into a pitchy, tacky mass 
is due to the absorption by the rubber of the oxygen of the air, 
his absorption being favored by a rise in temperature; secondly, 
hat a small quantity of oxygen is sufficient to decompose a large 
ty of rubber, and thirdly, that smoking after coagulation 
reserves rubber from becoming tacky, at least under the con- 
ns present during their experiments Air is therefore the 
enemy of crude rubber, which, in order to keep, must be pre- 
rved from it. The action of smoke is to cover the crude rub- 
ber with a coating that preserves it from air and therefore for- 
naldehyde and creosote are not really the preserving factors of 
he smoking treatment of rubber 


A NEW RUBBER-SMOKING INVENTION. 
substance has been invented in Ceylon for the production of 


a smoke for the curing of rubber, the inventor of which describes 


‘This invention is a composition consisting of the pith and 
short fibres of the cocoanut husk ground to a coarse powder. To 
this is added crude petroleum. The whole is then thoroughly 
mixed and subjected to a pressure of from 20 to 80 tons. For 
lightly smoking the rubber, the crude petroleum may be left out of 
the mixture, but to obtain a very good result the mixture should 
preferably be in the following proportions:—Ground cocoanut 
bre and pith 100 parts. Crude petroleum from 2 to 7 parts 
a ig to shade of rubber required. When the composition is 
ready for use, it can be burnt in any ordinary fire place either in 
compressed block or by being broken into little pieces, 

t in any way reducing the quantity of smoke produced 
[he advantages of this invention are that it will burn without any 
trouble and will produce a large quantity of smoke without flame 
ata very small cost.” 





The duty on exports from Mexico of the guayule plant, either 
in the natural state or ground, as fixed on October 19, 1914, by 
General Carranza, in his character as provisional President de 
facto, is $15 per 1,000 kilos (1 ton) gross. 








ia 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. S53. Vehicle wheel rim, J. H, Wagenhorst, Akron, Ohio, assig 
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THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
PATENTS ISSUED (WITH DATES OF APPLICATION 


' P 
. Antomatic pneu S ¢ 
. I caise de ¢ Mont 
UNITED KINGDOM. I a le conga ge oy 

PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 474.646 luly 4 It ement n elast wheels } M. Krame 

mber ¢ t é e Patent at t é s7 4.6 Tuly 4 M e for spreading ber on bot f a fabric 
‘ ; © the e t Soci¢té A. Olier et Cie 
° ri I c t res 
t t 4. Ss 
. g Tul 4, 4 I é edges Ollivi 
. s x ( 4 ® | ? S e f truc ! es I rec 
as ' : Ds Société M i et Cie 
’ ‘ ] Ml eV 7 Hugor 474 Tul . New et f fare reg ess > ete 
M Ibau, Favaud, Laurain et Cie. 














THE 





THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
Patents Issued (With Dates of Validity 
S4 ary 14) Device f t s st isses 
S ment to Patent N 74,17 K Hager I fe 
Mockseverrness, Bevlio-Sleonet ~s 


THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 











te market in general for May was firm and prices in many 
instances advanced during the month There was little 
change « rst week. A good demand gave strength to 
inc oxide and lithopon vhile lead pigments were steady and 
prices firm in harmony with the zit terials. |here was a fait 
demand for many colors, and Prussian blue was quoted at advan 
ing prices [here was a good call for whiting, but littl iria 
tion was noted in prices, as most consumers are covered ahead 
and grinders of chalk seem to be well supplied with raw material 
[he export demand tor glycerine caused a sharp advance in price 
of all grades, and the market 1s still firm 

By the middle of the month, some of the dry colors, including 
chrome green and yellow, were moving fairly well at higher 
prices. Considerable Italian talc came into the market and 
spirits of turpentine declined in price. The sulphurets of anti 


have again been marked up due to the scarcity of this com 


Antim«e 


Great Britain uses this 





modity caused by the war ybtainable for the 


\merican market as mineral in connec 





tion with lead in the manutactur f bullets. Carbon tetra 
chloride is oming quite scarce and prices have advanced Che 
situation with regard to amiline oil has not hanged for the bet 
te nd future supplies will depend upon progress made in its 
domes roe tion loward the end of the month zincs became 
rather settled and prices advanced about 4 cents a pound. Dry 
colors ntinued firm and Prussian blue was quoted still higher 
lr] halk market developed a firmness notwithstanding 1] 
arrival of 1,850 tons of chalk from England 

The light Is such as benzol ind s Ilvent naph t 
are largel sed by the rubber trade and it is 
1913 three to five million gallons of light oil were ained trom 
tar in the United States loluol and mixtures containing tolu 
have een added to the British « irgo list 


ALS AND COMPOIL 
YORK, MAY 


PRICES OF CHI NDING INGREDIENTS 


sphalt GG” I 40.06 i 
Ba ( ' ‘ 
Bar S j 65.01 
Baryt 1 7.00 8.0 
loreig > 
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Bla Fixe 03 ; o4 
Cad . ¥e ‘ 
Carl Bis ‘ s 614 @ 
Carbon Tetrac é ! 5 Q 
Ca > 03 
«} te s O4 1 
«) { t Of 
oo a U.t } 
( 06 i 
‘ 11 t 
1) ‘ 1 7 
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Gas Blac 14 @ .0 
dsils te , 36.00 737 { 
Granat Red ‘ 
Glycerine, P | ' 
Graphite (bt ; : 
(sree Oxide t (hromiur sks 1 
Iro Oxide. black (casks } 0s 7 Oe 
ed. reduced grades { i ¢ 
ed, pure 06 1 & 
Infusorial Eart} powdered ton 50.00 1 
bolted : ton 60.00 a 
Ivory, black ’ ll 0s @ 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


\\ IK the larger orders from America together with the resumption 


- . {f shipments to Russia, via Archangel. Stocks at London in- 


T ring the first we Ma creased a little during the month of April. At the end of March 
is rices we! it m of to they stood at 6,874 tons. The receipts for the month were 6,016 

I Lhe larg rs T tons, the deliveries 5,705 tons, leaving stocks at the end of \pril 

rt 1d mounting to 7,185 tons. Some tf the rubber that has been 

On May 10 - t latex ing t America would under normal conditions have been 

3 eets 1 . spot, oF cents; shipped to Germany and Austria-Hungary; these two countries 


iving imported 6,000 tons during the first three months of 1914. 


S t result Brazilian sorts have ruled tirmer during the month owing to the 
ate e s t 62 nts nparatively small receipts at Para and Manaos 
S e the last week of the month there was some further 
irdening of prices in this market, Standard crepe selling at 
I 2 sd Smoked sheet it 2s 5 d while Hard line Para still 
> > il 2s ( I 


SINGAPORI \ND COLOMBO 
\t t veekly auction held at Colombo, April 10, there was 
rades \bout 170 tons were offered. 


auctions held Marcel 15 and 16, 175 tons were 


S ¢ 58 < _ ‘ ere 
s 58 ents The weekly auction heid at Sing ipore, \larch 16, resulted in 
| , | ale of 150 tons out of an offering of 210 tons, Standard crepe 
‘ M ging 2s. 414d. to 2s. 514d. At the auction of March 30, 105 
Ss ine hands 


BATAVIA, TAVA 
. e first rubber auction was held March 26, and there were 
Ch t America has 40 tons rubber sold. Fair prices were realized, and here- 
ts on the signing ot fter weekly auctions will be held. There was received in New 


rg fF co cents per S rk direct from Batavia in March 338 tons of rubber, and in 


\pril 392 tons, while shipments are continuing to arrive 





New YorK QUOTATIONS. 
g llowing are the quotations at New York one year ago. one 
ne torn [ gual re nt ig and Mav 29, the current date 
ll PAR June 1,'14. May 1,’14. May 29,715. 
S s l new $0.700@71 $80.60 @ $0.61 @ 
ndon at slands ne 61463 53 G 2 ¢ 
l I ! Islands, fn ld 63.64 nan 
( se, 1 42/4043 46 fa 44 1 
( lichel S \ 294 30 30 a 28a 
( 32a 33 34 a 32 a 
( 4244 43 48 47\4a 
- Ca l 5 fa 44' 04a 
AY 
( S Se sof S720 {Spot 359 @ 61 fa 
: - — ) Afloat 58 @ 61 
. : ce is S75 { Spot 8120 OOM 
5 ; )} Afloat 57 1 60 1 
( < $ $ its 1 
ID Os 
C ENTRA 
( rint 46 a 46 a 
ke sme sausage 4300 44 45 ! 45 @ 
‘ ] ree VY (suayag il, str | . ** “** . * . 
grew firmer v- Nicaragua, scrap a 4272043 464 
» ] g Pan mm . 
~ I I Z 6d Mexicar pla tatiol sheet 4340 46 
] g lexican, scrap 404 42 46 a 
0) S ( r Mani 1, scrap 37'4a 37 a 
: " é y Mangabeira, sheet 40a 42 37a 38 a 
‘ n + (su j le IN 229 290 “7 
‘ 14d. tor Sn é eet Balata, sheet . 64465 55 @ 55 @ 
‘ is f the S Balata, block 4611 49 48 fa 45 fa 
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\FRICAN, New York. 
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CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. 
I’ Boston—Aprit, 1915 





i re I ti uk 909,57 
€ 4.414 2,12 
, 
Rg 4 $ S68 
I { AND \PR 
4,454 $ 563 
- “7 
Por DETROIT APR 
€ 7 $672 
« t t 47.07 4.632 
Por r New ORLBANS \PR 
} 1 7. $34,365 
Por NiaGcara I I \PR 
$18.958 
€ ) $ 674 
2,160 626 
Por P ADELF s— APR 
t 1046 $723 
, 
« ( cc 
Por e San Francis Aprit, 1915. 
por 
15,69 ¢9.688 
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Plantation Rubber From the Far East. 


Exports or CEYLON Grown RUBBER. 





i january | t Mare 914 ; 15 Compiled by the ¢ 
| t tT 4 mimerce. ) 

I 1914 1915. 
Great Britain , : itds 4,214,688 7,404,194 
United States 990,384 1,745,084 
Belgium .. , 1,559,032 
Germany ... pens et 427 ,0U5 
Ere er re 111,253 
Russia ...... : ; ‘ 98,482 
France ‘ eet 00,336 
Straits Settlements ne , 35,815 
Australia ; tales ; 20,160 
India : bok 500 500 
Canada and Newfoundland...... : ; eae 340,140 

Potal ; - errrme 8 8 9,905,075 


(Same period 1913, 5,692,636 pounds; same period 1912, 


3,109,446. ) 














Phe ex] the ab able for 
the in ts to 928,613 unds. ] 
the " orted fe 
nports from the t x s e figures f 5 and 
Ceylon rubber only. 
ri EXPORTS FROM MALAYA. 
r R € I «x ( ’ igal ¢ 
¢ yg F Fede ted M: 
Sr 7 ¢ 
I Swe 
Sing M I g te 
[ | M I 
( I 7 8 8 
la 
{ 
I Ss 8 
\N 
S . 
( I r \I 
as a good ir g 
igh last week’s f of $131 per sm 
reached the average of values gen : 2 I 
pes were in particularly strong demand and all descriptions met 
ready sale at good prices. 
Fine ribbed smoked sheet sold up to $130, a of $1, while go 


sheet fetched $125. Unsmoked sheet touched $118, an advance of $2 
the week, Fine pale crepe was $1 higher at $129, while among the lower 
grades of crepe some substantial improvements were recorded. Scraj 
rubbers were very firm. 

Of 155 tons offered, 105 tons changed hands, some large lots being 
quickly withdrawn from the sale. 

The following was the course of values: 

Sterling e« 














Ir re, per poun 
i in London. 
Shee es ed $126 434@2, 5 5 
she ta x 4@2 5 
She ns ed 1i¢ S 2/ 1*@2 5 
( € ne pa t ) 4%4@2 5 
Crepe. g 5 34 @2 5 
Creyx 5 238 @2/ 3% 53. 
( g A & —2 3 52. 
< P F ( ' 2% 49 
‘ . 8914 p2/ 2 42.57 @ 
s« x XS S 1 4_.0€ 48 
> s s 7 be! 40,29 @ 42.06 
— souniia 
‘ s ‘Ss 
THE RUBBER SCRAP MARKET. 

, HE New York market showed considerable strength during 

the tirst week in May, with auto tires, inner tubes and boots 
and shoes leading. For standard mixed tires the mills paid 5 


514 cents per pound, delivered, while special tires were selling 


from 6 to 6% cents f. o \kron. Boots and shoes were quote 

close to 734 cents, delivered \ tendency toward weakness «« 

veloped by the middle f the month, due to the ample sup $ 
ffered to the reclaimers This has resulted in prices falling 





about 1 of a cent, and dealers were willing to make deliveries 
at the new figures, but few mills cared to take advantage of the 
price. Mixed tires were very dull, the only interest noticed be- 
ing in special brands. It is evident that the mills are well stocked, 
having bought quite heavily for the past three or four weeks. 
Toward the end of the month mixed tires developed weakness, 
hut special brands were selling as high as 7 cents to the mills. 
There were rumors of boots and shoes being sold f. o. b. mills, 
at 714 to 7% cents per pound. 


CANADIAN MARKET. 


Scrap rubber can now be exported from Canada to the United 
States and shipped direct to the American consumer. Special 
license, however, must be secured from the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms at Ottawa, Canada. This should stimulate trade, as no 
doubt there is considerable stock available for this purpose. Auto 


tires are moving in large quantities, particularly the special 

grades, such as Goodyear and Goodrich. 

RUBBER SCRAP PRICES PAID BY CONSUMERS FOR CARLOAD 
LOTS 


New York, M 





THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND COTTON 
FABRICS. 


7 E cotton market was greatly disturbed during the first 
week of May by reason of various war rumors and in sym- 
pathy with the weak Liverpool market. The tendency of prices 
was downward and the selling pressure continued until it re 
sulted in considerable demoralization. Prices recovered some 
what and conditions appeared more promising, when fresh liqui- 
dation based on more war rumors sent prices off again. 

During the second and third weeks of the month dullness 
prevailed, but during the last week buying was renewed and 
prices again hardened. 

The Sea Island market is quiet. 

Savannah quotations on Georgias are as follows: Fancy, 25 
a26 cents: Extra Choice, 25@26 cents; Choice, 24@25 cents 


Staple cotton goods and tire fabrics are firm in spite of large 


iyers staying out of the market in the hope of lower prices 
1 - 
later on 

Quotations of May 27 are as follows 





e Combed Sea Isla: $0.57 
ce Combed Egypt $5 
ace Carded Egyptiar $2 


unce Carded Peele 





The following is the market on May 27 for mechanical ducks, 
sheetings and Osnaburgs 
Ss Os g 
e 4 4 
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BATAVIA RUBBER MARKET. 


ir broke out practically 


FOUNDED din the Dutch East Indies was for- 
1889 


sterdam, Holland, to be there sold and re- 
the war placed so many difficulties in the way 
lat it soon became almost impossible to get the 
rubber to Amsterdam, the rubber market of that 
now practically closed lo dispose of their product, 
bber producers of the Dutch East Indies formed the 
; pati \ssociation 1 the Rubber Trade, which association, 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 1 turn, organi tl Batavia Rubber Market, using the 
| as a model. The Batavia Association for 
a. : , registered in Batavia and is formed for 
ave e urned the Corner? é = « , 

4 . at »f 2! ars beginning March 1, 1915, its object being 

No One Can Plead Ignorance ‘ 2 S ah i = ee 
Indictment of the Hidden Rubber Shippers Oo turtl and protect the rubber trade. \ccording to the 
Rubber in the Submarine " for trading 1 rubber on the Batavia market, 
American Advertisements Barred from German Papers 6 hich re framed and recent] iblished by the Batavia As 
The Pan-American Conference Dera , ye ld in Batavia by private J ie 
i | ’ 1 \\ sold i pale < UD « > Sadi, ) 
lhe Heavy Burden of War ; ° ‘ . ~ "hy 
Minor Editorial : publi on j »y forward contract. Buyers must bs 
ul ta hed or represented in the Netherlands Indies, 


Rubber’s Vital Part in the Submarine 
mnected with the Batavia Associa 


Rubber Statistics for the United States 4 : 
Substitutes for Hard Rubbet M ri ire computed in Dutch ts and 


alf cents per 
kilogram, and terms are cash, with- 
Uxple ne Embargo Guara eS Jealer 4o5 ’ | , 
Explaining the E nba go Guarantees to Dealers ' discount ways having the right to demand pay- 
Important Rubber Club Communications ; : , . a 
New Machines and Appliances ls y is taken, in private auction, within 
14 days at the latest, ur the parties have otherwise agreed, 


New Tire Machines ind the goods ar tored pending delivery. The same rule 
What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing tion sales. In case of forward sale, de 
Test for Fineness of Pigments 1 
New Rubber Goods in the Market that tl “ pportunity for inspection. In case of parcels 

; st re or water, delivery is taken as per condi- 


rst warning of the sellers, under condition 


The Editor’s Book Table 

New Trade Publications 

Interesting Letters from Our Readers — sme ti ller has the 

Obituary Record , . 
from that moment they become the property of the purchaser 

risk. Rubber is weighed in gross for ac 


le When a buyer tails to take delivery at the 


right to weigh the goods, and 


Five Men Indicted for Fraudulent Rubber Shipments 
News if the American Rubber Trade oun oOo! ] an the tare afterwards deducted Delivery 
Clifford H. Oakley , 

Rubber Trade in Boston iuctions are held as arranged by the Batavia As- 
ording to a plan determined on by the Board of 


Rubber Trade in Rhode Island ; ; ; : . 
; t ciation in conjunction with the brokers, and notice 


Rubber Trade in Trenton is given seven days in advance of the date fixed. 
Rubber Trade in Akron are lodged in closed envelopes stating the names of 
the brokers connected with the association through which the 


India Rubber Trade in Great Britain ; 1 ay Dalene nail sone teak tanien onal on Was 

Conditions in the German Rubber Industry I dealt with 

Present and Prospective Plantation Production mission of per cent. to the pur- 
nl s a bo fo ri < < 

Rubber in German East Africa les apply th for private and 

Recent Patents Relating to Rubber 


stipulates the forms of contract for sale 


Market for Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 32: ’ t Orl 1 1 
Review of the Crude Rubber Market 2 tig . oo ra Bisse — 
Rubber Scrap Market s ] is they do not deviate from the general ruies of the 
The Market for Cotton and Cotton Fabrics . pata Rubber Market 
The Batavia Rubber Market . of other markets are also allowed. The Board of the associa- 
, vided for in the market reg 


Sales under the official conditions 


ia association has also organized a Rubber Arbi- 
ureau to decide, at the request of the parties con- 
disputes which under the law may be settled by 
This bureau is also to decide upon differences in 
upon defaults in carrying out contracts for future 


fix allowance when necessary 


RUBBER TRADE INQUIRY 
[107.] A reader of THe INpIA Rupper Wortp requests as- 
sistance in locating the American representatives of the firm of 
Schirm, of Leipzig, Germany, which manufactures a dipping ap- 


paratus for use in the production of transparent rubber nipples 





